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See ‘‘The True Story of fir. Cleveland’s famous Tar 


‘*THE RED PATROL,” by GILBERT PARKER, on inside page. 
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‘‘ The Chinese in this and other cities share to some extent the antipathy which their countrymen at home feel toward the Japanese, and they often take occasion to manifest 


this feeling in their treatment of the Japs with whom they come in contact. 


IN THE ENEMY’S 


E 


DRAWN 


BY 


It isn’t an altogether pleasant experience which a Japanese gentleman encounters in passing through 
the Chinese quarter of New York ; he is in no peril of personal assault, indeed, but he is likely to be subjected to jeers and jibes which affect him even more keenly than a blow.” 


W. KEMBLE 
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The Overthrow of Tammany. 
. OWEVER the 


honest men 





7 of this metropolis may dif 
a = . 
Wa $4)) % \ j fer as to national policies 
om | “i 4} 7 z/ | eeas ee wr . 
¢ “ge ls GE GS and political principles, it 
\ —~ = 


is impossible that ther 


ih 
xf 





should be 


S uny difference 
|} among them concerning 
the necessity of overthrow 

iy | ing Tammany. That or 

.> (=> ~ vaunization represents 
eens = 3 -verything that is vileand 

a Fa lel depraved in our municipal 

life. All the abominations which have been uncovered by 


the investigation now in progress, the licentiousness, ras 
cality, the thievery and brutality, the vice and crime of 
every sort, which flaunt themselves in the public eye or 
fester in secret, are the fruits of its system, and are fos 
tered and protected by its authority. This organization 
has not only immeasurably degraded the public service ; it 
has not merely elevated graduates of the stable and gin 
mill to the highest places of authority; it has not simply 
as a contemporary aptly puts it, made the city “a princi 
pality of blackmailing and corruption ” de- 
bauched the public conscience, so saturated the public 
that its hateful domi 


nation had come to be regarded as impossible 


but it has so 


mind with its virus, escape from 
Even now, 
when its monstrous iniquities have been clearly exposed, 
this foul organization arrogantly persists in the policy of 
drawing 


outrage and corruption it has always pursued 


its supplies as before from ‘* protected” vices nominat 
ing for public office representatives of the criminal and vi 
cious classes, and stolidly refusing to recognize the popular 
demand for the dismissal from the municipal service of men 
who are shown to have been for years preying upon the 
community like so many pirates, and in every official act 
abusing the trusts committed to them 

It is impossible that a system so infamous, so full of 
interest, social, political, and 


menace to every important 


moral, should be longer tolerated. It must, at any and 


every cost, be overthrown. Intrenched as it is in the cu 
pidity and avarice of the base and venal, and counting as 
its allies every evil force in the community, its destruction 
will not task ; but that 
plished if every right-minded citizen does his duty in a 
There 


influences conspired to 


be an easy result can be accom 


straightforward way on the day of election has 


never been a time when so many 
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promote the triumph of righteousness in our municipa 
iffairs. The candidat who represents all the anti-Tammany 
elements 1S conspicnously worthy and deserving of then 
support at ought to be elected by mayority that will 


demonstrate conclusively the fidelity of the people of this 


imperial city to the principles of honest government and 
their determination to protect themselves against the lords 
of misrule who have so long spoiled and dishonored them 
Qur Japanese Policy. 
HE course pursued by the Cleveland sdmini 


| tration in reference to the appealof Japan for 


i ‘ the surrender of the ex-territorial jurisdiction 


i\ conceded by that Power thirty odd years ago 
: : is at once indefensible and inexplicable Up 
eG \\ to the present year we have been the conspicu 
| ous and consistent advocate of this concession 
In 1872, when the question came up for con 
\ sideration, we alone among the signatory Pow 
{ ers favored the surrenderof a privilege which 


with the advance of Japan in civilization, seem 


pro 
From 
With every 
justice of the Japanese demand has be 


! 


. . ed to be no lone rnecessary to the proper 


tection of citizens of our Own or other nations 


that time forward we have held this position 


passing year the 


come more and more apparent and it has become inc reas 


ingly obvious that the settlement of the question could not 


prope rly be cle layed Other rovernments, rec ornizing this 


fact, have already made concessions in harmony with the 


spirit of the Japanese demand. Germany, Portugal, and 
Mexico have surrendered the ex-territorial privilege 
led 


the criminal 


, and 
Great Britain, which formerly 


the Opposition, his 


ireed to do so in five years if codes of Japan 


are made ncce ptable, us every indication promise s they will 


be. Thus this country, to which Japan has looked with 


greater confidence than to any other, because of our pecul 
iarly liberal policy in the past, now stands practically alone 
in resisting the tendency of events, and in 
the all 


favored as just and wist 


lenying to her 


concessions which former administrations have 

It goes without saying that a persistence in this attituck 
cannot be much longer maintained without alienating the 
respect and good will of the Japanese eovernment and peo 
Japan is no longer a child in tutelage—a mere in 


ple 
choate, barbaric sovereignty. It is a nation, full panoplied 
and complete. It has demonstrated its compctency to deal 
with and solve the gravest problems of statehood along the 
lines of progress and civilization. It has a recognized, un 
challenged status among the nations. Its constitution is 
in harmony with the modern spirit. It is able to protect 
the rights and interests of foreign citizens within its juris 
wWiction as fully as we are to protect Chinamen or Japanese 
yon American soil. It is to 


an affront justice, an outrage 


upon fair play, to persist, as we do, in imposing arbitrary 
limitations upon the sovereignty which has, for more than 
a quarter of a century, been habitually exercised in fur 
therance of international comity and good will. 

President Cleveland and his Secretary of State ought to 
understand that they cannot afford to exhibit, as to this 
matter, the obstinate contempt of public opinion and the de 
mands of justice which they have displayed concerning some 
other questions of diplomatic concern. They still have the 
opportunity to set us right before the world and re-estab 
‘Why should not the 
as the Philadelphia Press puts it 


lish us in the esteem of Japan 
United States,” step for 
ward and offer Japan the 
of 


over American citizens ”” 


prompt, generous, and just con 


cession immediate jurisdiction by Japanese tribunals 


Such a course would be worthy 
of a great people, and would, in its influence, be practic ally 
Is the ad 
ministration broad and enlightened cnough to perform an 


determinative of the whole question in’ issue 


act so eminently politic and so obviously just 7 


Laws Violated with Impunity. 


E published some weeks ago an article on the 


¢ \\\ \ dangers attending hot-air balloon ascensions, 
{ & } accompanying it with a list of the fatalities 
” ey which have Oct urred in connection with ex 
W\ U4 hibitions of this character. Mr. Carl E. Mey 
WY ers, the well-known acronautical engineer 
~, ¢ who supplied the article, gave it as his opin 
diy ion, after a series of experiments and careful 
gy observations, that the parachute ‘* drop” is 
{ wholly unsafe and that its use is utterly in 
defensible. That conclusion is unquestion 
J ably justified by the facts. Since that pub 


lication a number of disasters have been reported from the 

The latest of these tragedies o¢ 
in this State, on the 6th of October, 
when Miss Beatrice van Dressen, a young lady balloonist 


use of this contrivance 


curred at Franklinville, 


made an ascension of fifteen hundred fect, and, falling from 
the parachute, was instantly killed, in the presence of her 
parents and a crowd of spectators 
Why was this ascension permitted 7 A law of the 
expressly prohibits parachute exhibitions under a penalty 


State 


of two hundred and fifty dollars fine and one year's im 


prisonment. The act applies as well to the parties who 
procure or encourage the exhibition as to those who en 
gage init. It has been in existence for over two years 
and is Known of all. This law was deliberately violated 


What do the State and county authorities propose to do in 
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the matter Is t mntemptuous disregard of law to go 
ll ticed \r k of th rt to be encouraged as 
i habitu popular iumusement at county fairs and othe: 
lee of entertailnn t 

There is no sort of excuse for this toleration of the spirit 
of lawlessness by those who are sect for its suppression 
Phere are dozei ind scores of laws upon our statute-books 

iws relating to the public health, the sacety of travel, 
he security of person and property—which are violated 
vith impunity every day the year. Here is the matter of 
the d cra ,of natu cenery with hideous advertising 
placards, an ¢ inst Which the press has thundered in 
cessantly for year ind which is prohibited by positive law 
mut which thri ind flourishes with the connivance of the 
ithoriti just a fit were i real beneficence The Pali 
Sudes ithe Hudson ar being daubed and plaste red, more 
md more, with offensive devices of every sort, and the 
eis comin if thin rO On as at present, every 
| of picturesque enery in the State will be marred or 
ilto~ether obscured in this vandal fashion Why is not 
the law against this sort of thing enforced by those who 
ire respon ib ) 1 X¢ ition 
It is ju this indifferen to the infraction of laws 


which are general in character and do not specifically toueh 


iny personal interests which encourages and is responsible 
for the growing contempt for law and the authority of 
government as a& Whole—for the widening and deepening 
currents of lawlessness which menace all the muniments of 
the social orde1 If we would have men regard the laws 


which have to do with the most sacred interests they must 


be taught to obey those which relate to matters of appar 


ently secondary Concern and which must depend for their 


enforcement upon the average virtue of community. So 
long as we permit jaws like those relating to hot-air para 
chute ballooning and to the defacement of natural scen 
ery to be habitually and ostentatiously violated, we will 
have no reason to complain when other law-breakers au 


dnc iously trample under foot the statutes designed for our 


protection against the dangerous evils of 


state 


most the social 
Municipal Rapid Transit. 
HE New York will be 


called upon, at the coming elec 


voters of 


tion, to decide whether rapid 
Foe Ne transit shall be supplied by the 
ee Lis municipality, or whether the 


people of the metropolis shall 


° be thrown for an indefinite pe 
riod upon the tender mercies of 

-\ the Manhattan Railway Com 
= pany. This company operates 
je a the present system of clevated 
mS roads in this city, and it isto its 


interest to defeat any scheme for genuine rapid transit which 


would make inroads upon the excessive traftic of the ele 
vated lines 

Hitherto all efforts to secure any rapid transit except by the 
inadequate facilities of the elevated roads have been effect 
ually blocked by the foolish action and the stupid inaction 
of the rapid transit Commissioners. These gentlemen have 
seemed always to be working in the interests of the Man 
hattan Railway 


Company. Undoubtedly the commission 


ers have been under the control of Tammany. The ques 


tion has often been asked : Where did the Tammany bosses 


eet their millions rhe investigation of the Lexow com 
mittee points out some of the vile and debased sources from 
But there other sources, and 


in searching for theman examination of the books and of the 


which this wealth came ure 


officers of the elevated railways would scem to be in order. 


But the Manhattan Railway Company should not be 
permitted to prevent rapid transit in New York. It is too 
crying a necessity to be put aside ‘much longer. Some 


thing must be done, and though it is in general terms poor 
policy for a municipality to go into any business that it 
can keep out of, this business of supplying a quick and 
ol the 
Manhattan 
the municipality can escape 


pleasant method transit between north and south 


ends of Island does not one that 


Tammany is opposed to the 


appear to be 
building of underground roads by the city, and those news 


papers which Tammany can control or the elevated roads 


can hire are opposed to ii But the people must have rapid 
transit, and as municipal railroad-building appears to be 
can get it, 


the only way they they should express them 


selves at the polls in favor of that policy. 


The Roberts Interview. 


THE the interview as a factor in the life of 
the world was never better illustrated than by the publica 
a talk with the president of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Mr. George Brooke rob 


power ol 


tion, some days ago, of 


erts. Three influential morning newspapers in New York 
City, five in Philadelphia, and one each in Pittsburg, 
ton, St Chic 
the business activities of the 
imuatter of Th 
tedonit. The 
th 


published letters from prominent citizens commenting on 


> 
90S 
Louis and other cities about whicheentre 


day 


wo 
printed this interview as 
news afternoon newspapers everywhere 


comme! 


second morning many journals which 


had not contained original interview in their columns 


its statements and congratulating the 


ist 


public 
the 


that such a 


trustworthy and suggestive fore vl prosperity 
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which awaits the republic had been so 


spre id abroad Before i week had lapsed note com 


tubhoritat ely 


ment, and republication in the newspapers of the United 
States already sufficed to filla large se rap book 

The interview is the oldest method of disseminating 
news. To talk with a man who knew something and then 
geo and tell people what he said, was interviewing in the 
time of Job and Homer. Instead of repeating by word of 
mouth we moderns use the quadruple printing-press. But 
the interview is the same Three things are essential to its 
value: the importance of the interviewee, or person talked 
to; the force of what he says, and the skill and fidelity of 
the interviewer Mr. Roberts ranks in point of position 
and influence as a manof conspicuous importance As the 
president of tin railroad COM pany in Whose se rvice he has 
labored for forts three vears he has more power, over more 
people, than the President of the United States \ million 
persons are supported by the pay-rolls of his railroad sys 
Of more than a 


score of thousand stockholders, scattered over this country 


tem, and as many more by its dividends 


ind Great Britain, many are widows and orphans. Thert 
is ho more welcome break fast tuble re idins for suc h “as 
they than his strong, conservative, yet hopeful views of 
American industries, the causes of those recent yx riods of 
depression and distress called ‘* panics,” and the irresist 
ible growth and prosperity of the great nation in which 
That is 
the kind of news that is welcome in every home, in every 


we live, and of which we are proud to be a part 


work-shop, and in every counting-room in the land. It is 
recognized aus in no sens tie utterances of a professional 
talker, for Mr. Roberts had never before been tnterviewed 
thus, nor the speculative devices of a jobber, for the 
stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is not listed 
onthe New York Stock Exchange. Their truth and weight 
are self-evident. 

Mr. Roberts stands apart from most men of his con 
spicuous position in the world of affairs. His life is divided 
between his home and his oftic« His face is unknown at 
public gatherings, unless they be meetings of his stock 
holders. He is an ‘* old-fashioned man,’ in his ideas and 
in his preference for the good old fashions of work and 
thrift Mr. Jobn Paul Bocock, who obtained this inter 


ViaWw, is to be congratulated on it 


An _Instructive Contrast. 


C ~~ ROFESSOR MERLINO'S 


‘ % . ; > 
y sketch of the Camorra, Mafia 


and brigandage of Italy, in 


* \} 
~ |= } 
fb -) b\ Let the Py wtecas Science Ouar- 
\ 4a | > i ; « 
3 +k bye f “gf terlyfor September, converts 
- > \ ° . ’ 
x ia 7 cA A the depravity of our New 
\ Ko \ iY yf \ York City police into a case 
‘ / ey a ) of arrested development, a 
{ J / A Af { ; 
° y V7 é / lively initiative looking to 
> 4 9 7 > 
Y A a é J ward a future condition of 


fu ly organized wickedness, 
but cruelly nipped in the bud by the untimely industry of 
Dr. Parkhurst and Mr. Goff. In this point of view the 
finer and more matured evolution of the various Italian 
forms of organized crime are instructive as showing us 
exactly the condition to which New York might attain if 
the rule of imperial vice over the city had a few more 
years in which to intrench and make its position secure 

The ward man in New York City may indeed have col 
lected a monthly fee from ship companies, but he never 
quite rose to the sublime impudence of ste pping between 
the incoming ship and the Federal collector of customs, and 
po keting the whole revenue due to the government on 
imported goods, so that for seve ral years the Federal gov 
ernment could get no revenue on imports whatever. Yet 
this, says Professor Merlino, of Naples, is exactly wherein 
the Camorra of Italy were far in advance of the bummers 
and heelers of Tammany Hall, for so vigorous were they 
in Naples that on a certain day the entire sum they per 
mitted the Italian government to collect as customs from 
all vessels entering Naples was but five cents! Ninety 
Camorrists were then arrested in one night, and on the 
next day the government collected in revenues from the 
same source four thousand lire (cight hundred dollars), 
other revenues (of the city, etc.) rising in sympathy. 

Neither have Tammany Hall's) ward-licensed thieves 
ever become so omnipotent that the city of New York, 
throuch its mavor and common council, have issued a de 
cree substituting the ward men and Tammany heelers as 
such, in lieu of the regularly-appointed city police. Yet 
this is what the dictatorial government of Naples did in 
1860 in behalf of the Camorra. It found this ramified or- 
ganization of independent cut-throats so much more power 
ful than the city police of Naples that it committed to it 
the ordinary functions of a regular police, and we are told 
that. although « few thefts were committed, yet on the 
whole matters proceeded satisfactorily Here is a hint 
worth noting for our perplexed city government. Why 
not adopt the Neapolitan precedent, dismiss Byrnes and 
the police commissioners out of hand, and call upon the 
ecntlemen whose likenesses fill the rogues’ gallery, with 
the aid of the leading thieves who have been collecting 
revenue from all forms of vice, to take entire charge of all 
police business, including the courts ? 

The Camorra of Italy were superior to the Tammany 


ward manin general utility They extorted money, but 
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n return thev rendered many useful service indi ruled 
by their bravery, which the ward man never did Phe 
Camorrist might murder an inconvenicnt friend now and 


then, ina perfectiy friend y way, but he also scttled many 
dispute s without resorting to capital punishment He sel 
dom attacked well-bred pcoople, while the ward man ‘* went 
for the millionaire as well as the street-walke1 impar 
tially The Camorra defended cab-drivers against the in 


troduction of omnibus tested the we ights and charged 


1 sou per basket or sack for sanctioning a merchant’s 
weights and measures ; collected the day’s sales from fruit 
venders and paid them over, less their charge, to the 
farmer who sold them the fruit; guaranteed on a horse 
sale the quality of the horse to the buye r, and payment of 
the price to the seller They were good on guarantees 
since if the party they were surety for did not keep them 
When the bishop and the 


magistrate in vain ordered the seducer to marry the girl he 


whole they cut him in pieces 


re } 
had betrayed, resort was had to the Camorra, whose ordet 


was invariably re pected, beeau to disobey it was death 


Just where the law is always weakest, in 


imbline-dens, 
low taverns and prisons, the Camorra wa trongest Onc 
of the most lucrative ente rpris s of the Camorra was the 


organization of reli 





rious fetes, Which are such an impor 
tant feature of popular life in Naples. 
The ward men and police of New York did not ore 


nize 
religious festivals under that name, but the testimony be 
fore the Lexow committee brings out conspicuously the 
fact that they organized most of the associations formed to 
honor the names of obscure citizens, generally proprictors 
or bar-keeners in gin-mills, who are utterly unknown to 
the general public, except as a summer excursion or a win- 
ter ball is annually held in their honor. 

The lesson which all this seems to teach is that ordinary 
human nature necds a certain measure of government If 
for any reason government is lax and careless, and the 
reputable classes fail in the duties of citizenship, the 
vicious proceed to generate spontancously a government 


When mas 


istrates tamper withecrime and profit out of vice, straight 


through crime, in lieu of the rule of law, 


way these classes establish a new system of magistracy 
in which they become distributors of human rights and 
the fountain of honor and of privilege. 


WHAT. 


Wiru.all his faults, Senator Hill has one commendable 
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quality : he has the courage of his convictions. He is not 
afraid to face the consequences of his own iniquitous acts. 
Thus, when he had compelled his party to nominate Isaac 
H. Maynard, the election thief, for judge of the Court of 
Appeals, the Senator publicly proclaimed his approval of 
the acts which that nomination was designed to reward. 
* Justice, honor, propricty, and the usages of the party,” 
he said, ‘‘ demanded the nomination. He has made a satis 
factory judge of the Court of Appeals. He has not dis 
graced the court, but has honored it, in my opinion.” 
Having planned the steal which Maynard executed, this 
commendation was only natural and proper ; but there are 
some politicians who, under like circumstances, would 
have shrunk from applauding their own crime. By all 
meansgect the Senator have his due. Nothing that can be 
said in his favor will avert from his pate theasame fate pre- 
Cise ly which fell upon and crushed his facile dupe ° 


In accepting the Democratic nomination for Governor 
of Massachusetts, Mr. John E. Russell said : ‘f We will lose 
because the times are against us.” There is more in this 
confession than Mr. Russell intended. Why are.the times 
against the Democracy ? Two years ago the party swept 
the country, securing control of every department of the 
general government and wresting from the Republicans 
States which had been in their control almost continuously 
ever since the Civil War 
tressed and intrenched, it is everywhere suffering disaster ? 


How is it that now, thus but 


It is simply and wholly because in its stupidity and incom- 
petency, defying all the lessons of experience and all the 
principles of enlightened statesmanship, it has initiated an 
economic policy which disturbs confidence, paralyzes enter 
prise, and menaces all the substantial financial and indus 
trial interests of the country. ‘* The times” are against 
it because it has by its own act arrayed against itself all 
the forces which go to make up public opinion ; and its 
success in the coming clections is impossible because it has 
demonstrated that it cannot be trusted either on the score 


of capacity or integrity 


Tne Belgian system of manhood suffrage is likely to 
undergo important modifications as the result of the recent 
elections, in which the Liberals suffered a scrious defeat. 
Belgium has, under the present constitution, a total of 
1,370,687 voters as against 136,000 voters under its re 
stricted suffrage, but under the provision for plural votin: 
2,111,127 votes may be actually cast This provision is 
specially advantageou to the clericals, eve ry one of the 
ten ,fousand priests being allowed to cast three votes 


while a workingman can deposit only one ballot Tn the 


t 


elections just held the clericals gained a number o 


Parliament, but it is significant that the socialists made 


& $617,.089,448 


9 


—ié 
stl heavier gan tna thet Sno doubt that. en ouraged 
by thei uccesses, they will continue their agitation acainst 


the clericals with an energy which will fina y compel the 
ibandonment of the plural-voting feature which now oper 
ates so greatly to their prejudice The intensity of the 
popular fecling over the result of the elections is shown by 
the fact that it was followed in some places by violent 
issaults upon the clericals. Socialism in Belgium easily 
drifts into excesses, and it wili flower into open anarchy 
upon the slightest provocation, such would be afforded 
by a persistence in the existing suffrage system 


Tue English newspapers continue their predictions that 
British manufacturers will be able to recover under the 
Wilson Tariff act everything they lost under the McKinley 
wt. Thus the London 7imes says that there is ones more 
in Opportunity to go in and poss the land.” Nearly 
every branch of English manufacture suitable for the 
American markets it remark will either directly or 
indirectly receive a stimulus from the new tariff Th 
metal trades have already greatly improved since the tariff 
became law, and makers of tin-plates, of which America is 


our largest Customer, are looking forward to brisk business 


in the near future.” The Sheffield trades, it adds. will 
be especially benefited The Birmingham Post expects a 
“arge and immediate increase in American imports of 





English woolens,” and has no doubt that ‘‘the impulse 
given to that and other textile branche by the new tariff 
will react favorably upon other branches of English trade 
yy furnishing increased employment to factory hands ané 
augmenting the profits of their employers.” Tt will be of 
interest to learn how our American workingmen will relisle 
the prospect, which is thus spread out before them, of the 
ruinous competition of British labor in our own markets 
THE savings banks of a community are a pretty accurate 
barometer of its industrial condition. An increase in their 
ele posits is indicative of the prosp rity of the workine 
élasses, Whiie a shrinkage in the assets of the banks affords 
positive proof of a business decline and reduced earnings 
Keeping this fact in mind, the statistics printed in the re 
port of the Democratic superintendent of the bankine d 
partment of this State are full of significance It is shown 
by this report that during the last year of President Har 
rison’s administration, ending January Ist, 1893, the sav 
Ings-bank deposits increased py the phenomenal amount of 
$40,932,853; while in the course of his four years’ adminis 
tration they increased from $523,677,815 to $629,358 273. or 
$105,680,758. The lowest annual increase under that ad 
ministration was $13,755,448. In the first year of Cleve 
land’s administration, on the other hand, the total de posits 
decreased by $12,268,825, the year’s aggregate being only 
As illustrating still more conclusively the 
disastrous influence of Democratic rule, the report r¢ fe rred 
to shows the remarkable fact that during the year ending 
with June last the savings-banks depositors of this State 
drew out $34,381,791 more than they put in. This sum, 
representing in the main interest on previous deposits and 
savings, undoubtedly was used in supporting the working 
men and their ramilies who were out of work. One of the 
questions to be decided in this election is as to whether the 
party which has produced these results by its unwise and 
destructive policy can be safely intrusted with a further 


lease of power. 


AN Ohio corre sponds nt takes exce ption tO some recent 
remarks*in this paper concerning the madequacy and lack 
of organization of the militia in several Western States. He 
declares that so far as Ohio is concerned our criticisms were 
altogether unwarranted and unjust. ‘‘ The National Guard 
of Ohio,” he says, ‘‘ has always shown its efficieney and 
reliability, and upon more than one oceasion has re ndered 
valuable service, notably during the great railway strikes 
of 1877, when its presence at the various railroad centres 
of the State saved the lives and prope rty of citizens, and 
in 1884, when it repelled and quelled the mobs which had 
burned the Hamilton County jail and court-house in Cin 
cinnati and were about to sack the town.” Our corr 
spondent gives other instances of the efficiency of the 
militia of the State, the latest being the service rendered 
last. While the arti 
cle which has provokcd these statements referred only in 

i 


during the mining troubles in June 
ferentially to Ohio, and was designed more specifica ly as 
a criticism upon the situation in other States, we are happy 
to correct, by the publication of the facts here given, any 
false impression which it may have made Another cor 
respondent, writing from Chicago, takes exception to the 





same editorial as doing injustice to the militia of Illinois. 
He say 

** [llinois has a little army of citizen soldiery of about five thousand 
men, organized into three brigades There are seven regiments of in 
fantry, two troops of cavalry, and two batieries of light artillery All of 

ese troops were engaged in the recent rebellion, so called, aud reported 
over ninety-five per cent, of their membership for duty. Some of these 
commands were on duty for much more than a month, vet in none of 
them was there any disobedience of orders or serious breach of disci 
pline reported During this time many men lost their positions on ac 
court of being on duty with the Guard, yet not more than two or three 

reer Of desertion occurred nd they were promptly 1 severely pun 
ished as for the organization, it is 80 perfect that w n the First Regi 
os Chicago was orade M ! he { I »a point over two 
handred miles distant, the colonel reportedeat the pla named with six 


hundred and fifty of the seven hundred men of his command before 


sunrise the next morn 
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COMING INTO STRETCH ONE-QUARTER MILE FROM FINISH—ALIX WINNING THE FIRST HEAT. 


THE SENSATIONAL DEFEAT OF DIRECTUM IN THE RAC 
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SAND AND GRIT ELEVATORS AT WORK. 5. LOADING VESSELS WITH THE PREPARED SAND. 
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* But Sherburne, kneeling by him, 





ane wee 


a 


felt his own new soul moved by a holy fire.” 


TALES OF PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


A SERIES 


JIN T. AUGUSTINE'S, Canterbury, 
ON ( had given him its licentiate’s 
f fi i hood, the bishop of Rupert’s 

oS \\ \\ 

ve RD 


Land had ordained him, and the 


He 


had gone forth with his surplice, 


North had swallowed him. 


4 stole, hood, a sermon-case, the 
= prayer-book and t! at ther. In 
—— dian camps, trappers’ huts, and 


Hudson’s Bay Comipany’s posts 





\ F had given him hospitality, and 
\\/ had heard him with patience 


and consideration. At first he wore the surplice, stole and hood, 
took the Eastward position, and intoned the service, and no man 
he was so 
youthful, clear of eye, and bent on doing heroic things. But lit 

tle by little there « The hood was left behind at 
Fort o’ Glory, where it Methodist 


said him nay, but looked curiously and was sorrowful 
ame a change. 
provoked the derision of the 
missionary who followed him ; the sermon-case stayed at Fort 
o’ Battle, and at last the surplice itself at the Hudson’s Bay Com 
pany’s post at Yellow Quill. He was too excit d and in earnest 
, but there came slowly 
over him the knowledge that he was talking into space. He felt 
somethings returning the air into which he talked, 
and buffeting him. It was the Spirit of the North, in which lives 
the awful natural, the large heart of things, the soul of the 
past. He awoke to his inadequacy, to the fact that all these 


men to whom he talked listened, and only listened, and treated 


at first to see the eect of his ministratio» 


on him out of 


him with a gentleness which was almost pity—as one might a 
He had talked doctrine, the church, the sacraments, 


What 


woman. 
and at Fort o’ Battle he awoke to the futility of his work 
was to blame—the church—religion 

It was at Fort o’ Battle he met pretty Pierre, and there that 


himself 7 


he heard a voice say over his shoulder as he walked out into the 
icy evening : ** The voice of one crying in the wilderness 
and he had sackcloth about his loins, and his food was 


locusts and wild honey 


OF 


NINE SHORT STORIES BY 


V.—THE RED PATROL. 


He turned to see Pierre, who in the large room of the post 
had sat and watched him as he prayed and preached. He re 
membered the keen, curious eye, the musing look, the habitual 
disdain at the lips. It had all touched him, confused him. And 
now he had a kind of anger. 

‘You know it so well, why don’t you preach yourself ? he 
said, feverishly. 

‘*T have been preaching all my life,” Pierre answered, dryly. 

* The devils games: cards and law-breaking, and you sneer 
at men who try to bring lost sheep into the fold.” 

** The fold of the church 
answered, 


yes, | understand all that,” Pierre 
‘**T have heard you and the priests cf my father’s 
that. Which is right ? 
I have preached. 


But as f Tama mis 


Cards, law-breaking 


church say rime 


sionary. these are 
what I have done. But these are not what I have preached.” 
* What have you preached ?” asked the other, walking on 
into the fast-gathering night, beyond the post and the Indian 
lodges into the wastes where frost and silence lived. 
Pierre waved his hand toward space. 
“What's this . 
‘The thins 
**T feel the cold,” was the petulant reply. 
‘*T feel the immense, the far off,” said Pierré 
The other did not 
words,” he said. 
“No; “a ton.” 
‘* Let me hear you preach them,” half-snarled Sherburne 
‘You will not like to hear them 


‘* This,” he said 
” asked the other, fretfully 
you feel round you here.” 


" slowly 
understand as vet ‘You've learned big 


big things,” rejoined Pierre, sharply 
no.” 
‘Tm not likely to think about them one way or another,” 
was the contemptuous reply. 
Pierre’s eyes half closed. The young, impetuous, half-baked 
against his own studious 
At that instant he determined to play a 
to turn this man into a vagabond also ; tosee John the 
He saw the doubt, the uncertainty, 
the shattered vanity in the youth’s mind, the missionary’s half 
retreat from his cause. 


college man, to set his little knowledge 
vagabondage ! ram 


and win ; 
Baptist become a Bedouin 
A crisis was at 


hand. The youth was 


GILBERT 
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fretful with his great theme, instead of being severe upon him- 
self. For days and days Pierre’s presence had acted on him 
silently, but forcibly. He had listened to the va 
losophy, and knew that it was of a 


abond’s phi- 
deeper so much deeper 

knowledge of life than he himself possessed, and he knew also 
that it was terribly true ; he was not wise enough to see it 
only true in part. The 
cunning, himself was only 


was 
influence had been insidious, delicate, 
and he in the wil- 
He knew that 
the Methodist missionary was believed in more, and less liked. 


than himself. 


‘a voice crying 


derness,” without the simple creed of that voice. 


all the latent 
man from his saddle 


Pierre would work now with devilishness of 
his nature to unseat the 
‘You have missed the great thing, a/ors, though vou have 
been up " ‘You do feel, you 
do What good have vou done? Who has got on 
his knees and changed his life because of you? Who has told 


Tell me, 


here two years,” he said not 


not know. 


his beads or longed for the Mass because of you ? who 
to live.’ the 


women, though they cry sometimes when you sing-song the pray- 


has ever said, ‘ You have showed me how Even 
ers, gO on just the same when the little ‘bless you’ 
Why? 
Hers 

lied you 
never knew the big dreams that came with wine in the dead of 
night ; 


is over. 
Most of them know a better thing than you tell them. 
is the truth ; eh, so very little 


direct ; 


you are little You never 


you never stole the waters that are swe 


you never swore at your own soul and heard it laugh 
back at you ; you never put your face in the breast of a woman 
do not look so wild at you never had a child ; you 
never saw the world and yourself through the doors of life. 
You never have said, I have seen 
it all.’ 
Chut, 


no; me ! 
‘Tam tired ; I am sick of all ; 

You have never felt what came after 
your talk is 


understanding. 
for children—and You area 


prophet without a call, you are a leader without a man to lead, 


missionaries. 
you are less than a child up here. For here the children feel a 
peace in their blood when the stars come out, and a joy in their 
brains when the dawn comes up and reaches a yellow hand to 
the pole, and the west wind shouts at them Holy 


Mother ! we 














) 

in the far North, we feel thin f he great 
S ls of the d la ! 
} sant i unc l ul sca 
Hun ite t i t \ 1 ha 
noth Y ha nly | land because 
li i Vv ha ney I i rie 
ind preach t 

The night was folding down fast, all the stars 
were shootin out into th places, and in 
the nort the vhit licht iwrora W 
fl ig t und Pier! had cel ha 

| sion is | 

\ Limnost ob in xed t s 
i t vl a deep | x um n then i 
wa wm “lL by hi \ 1 elog Ne 
life had he made so long a sp " i 
paused, and then said, suddenly ( n 
run 

He broke into a long, sliding trot, and She1 
burne did the seme With their arms gathered 
to their sides they ran for quite two miles witl 
uit a word, until the heavy breathing { 
minister brought Pierre up suddenly 

* You do not run well he said ; ** you do 
not run with the whole body You know so 
litth Did you ever think how much such men 


as Jean Criveau know The earth they read 


like a book, the sky like an animal’s ways, and 
a man’s face like—the writing 
** Like 


burne, musing ; for, 


on the wall 
the writing on the wall said Sher 
under the other’s influence, 
his petulance was gone. He knew that he was 
not a part of this life, that he was ignorant of 
it : of, indeed, all that was vital in it and in 
men and women 

‘I think you began this too soon You 
should have waited ; then you might haved one 


good, But here we are wiser than you. You 


= 
77 


have no message—no real messag 
down in your heart you are not even sure of 
yourself 
Sherburne sighed. ‘* Im of no use,” he said 
“TH get out. 
Pierre’s eyes glistened. He remembered how, 
the day before, 


Pm no good at all 


this youth had said hot words 
about his card-playing ; had called him—in ef 
fect—a thief ; had treated him as an inferior, 
as became one who was of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury 

‘* It is the great thing to be free,” Pierre said, 
‘*that no man shall look for this or that of you 
Just todo as far as you feel, as far as you are 
sure—that is the thing. 
Hein, 


Sherburne did not answer. 


In this you are not 
sure—no. is it not ?” 
Anger, distrust, 
wretchedness, the spirit of the alien, loneliness, 
were alive inhim. The magnetisin of this deep, 
penetrating man, possessed of a devil, was on 
him, and in spite of every reasonable instinct 
he turned to him for companionship. 
‘It’s been a failure,” he burst out, ‘* and P’'m 
sick of it od 
Pierre said nothing. 


sick of it, but I can’t give it up. 
They had come to what 
seemed a vast semicircle of ice and snow, a huze 
amphitheatre in the plains. It was wonderful ; 
a great round wall on which the northern Lghts 
played, into which the stars peered. It wa 





open toward the north, and in one side was a 
fissure shaped like a Gothic arch. Pierre point 
ed to it, and they did not speak till they had 
passed through it and stood inside. Like great 
seats the steppes of snow ranged round, and in 
the centre was a kind of plateau of ice, as it 
To the north 
there was a great opening, the lost arc of the 


might seem a stage or an altar 


circle, through which the mystery of the Pole 
where no 
Pierre stood and looked 
again he had been here, and had 
Who had ever sat on 
those frozen benches and looked down at the 
Who played the 
Was it a farce or a sacrifice ? 


swept in and out, or brooded there 
man may question it. 
Time and 
asked the same question : 


drama on that stage below ? 
parts ? To him 
had been given the sorrow of imagination, and 
he wondered and wondered. Or did they come 
still—those strange people, whoever they were 

and watch ghostly gladiators at their deadly 
sport ¢ 


If they came, when was it’ Perhaps 


they were there now unseen. In spite of him 
self he shuddered. Who was the keeper of the 
house ¢ 

Through his mind there ran—pregnant to him 
for the first time—a chanson of the Scarlet 
Hunter, the Red Patrol, the sentinel of the 
North, who guarded the sleepers in the Kimash 
hills against the time they should awake and 
the friend of the 
lost, the lover of the vagabond, and all who had 


possess the land once more ; 


no home : 


Strangers come to the outer walls 
Why do the sleepers stir? 

Strangers enter the Jadgment House 
(Why do the 


Slow they rise in their judgment seate 


pers sigh ? 

Sieve and measure the naked souls 

Then with a blessing return to sleep 
Quiet the Judqment House 

Lone and sick are the 
When shall the 


vagrant souls 


world come home 7 


He reflected the words, and a feeling of awe 
came over him, for he had been in the White 
Valley and had seen the Scarlet Hunter But 


there came at once also a sinister desire—to play 


1 game f this man’s life-work het He knew 
that } t} vas ready f il ild mov 
tl va 1 him sens f fa und d 

t vas acted on by tl na he night 
the terrible delight of the scene ind that might 


be turned to advantage 
Pierre said ‘Am I not right There is 


something in the world greater than the creeds 
Mass. To be free and to 


Never before have you 


und the book of the 


enjoy, that is the thing 


lt what you f here now And I will show 
\ mo lw wh you | t iow, | 
vill lead you th 1 all the Nort ind make 
you to understand the things of life Then, 
When you ha nownh, you un return if you 
Wi b how i will tell you what I will 
do Here on this great platform we will play 
a game of cards. There is a man whose life I 
can ruin If vou win, I promise to leave him 
safe, and to yout of the far North forever, to 
vo back to Quebec’ he hada kind of nin 
fever in lis veins if | win, you give up the 
churel leaving behind the praver- book, tl 


coming with me to do what | 


shall tell you for the passing of twelve moons 
It i great stake—will you play it Come 
he leanet for urd. looking into the other’s fa 
vill you play it They drew lots—thos« 
people in the Bibl We will draw lots, and 
see, eh and see 7” 
‘Tll do it,” said Sherburne, with a little 


gasp. ‘* Laccept the stake 

Without a word they went upon that plat 
form, shaped like an altar, and Pierre at once 
drew out a pack of cards, shuffling 
his mittened hands. Then he 


said, as he laid out the cards one by one till 


them with 
knelt down and 
there were thirty : ‘* Whoever gets the ace of 
hearts first, wins—hein 

Sherburne nodded and knelt also. The cards 
lay back upwards in three rows. For a moment 


neither stirred. The white, metallic stars saw 


+ 


it, the small crescent moon beheld it, and the 
wide awe of night made it strange and dread 
ful. Once or twice Sherburne looked round as 
though he felt others present, and onc 
looked 
saw some one entering. 
to the 


* Begin.” 


Pierre 
though he 
But there was nothing 


Presently 


out to the wide portals, as 


‘ye — nothing Pierre said 


The other drew a card, then Pierre drew one, 
then the other, 


How slow the game was ! 


then Pierre again, and so on 
Neither hurried, but 
both, kneeling, looked and looked at the card 
long before drawing and turning it over. The 
stake was weighty, and Pierre loved the game 
eared about the stake. 


burne cared nothing about the game, but all his 


more than he Sher 


soul seemed set upon the hazard. There was 
not asound out ®f the night, nothing stirring 
but the Spirit of the North 


five cards we) 


Twenty, twenty 
drawn, and then Pierre paused 
settled,” he said 


* Will you go on, or will you pause 7” 


‘In a minute all will be 
But Sherburne had got the madness of chance 


in his veins now, and be said : ** Quick, quick, 
goon! 

great card held back. 
Sherburne drew, then Pierre again 
three left. 


the snow around him. His mouth was 


Pierre drew, but the 
There were 
Sherburne’s face was as white as 
open 
and a little white cloud of frosted breath came 
out His hand hungered for the card, drew 
back, then seized it. A moan broke from him 
Then Pierre, with a little weird laugh, reached 
out and turmed over—the ace of hearts 


They both stood up Pierre put the cards in 
his pocket 

** You have lost,” he said. 

Sherburne threw back his head with a reck- 
less laugh. The laugh seemed to echo and echo 
through the amphitheatre, and then from the 
frozen seats, the hillocks of ice and snow, there 
was a long, low sound as of sorrow, and a voice 
came alter : 

‘Sleep—sleep! Blessed be the 


heee yn Sof rows 


just and the 
Sherburne stool shaking as if he had seen a 
host of spirits. His eyes on the great seats of 
judgment, he said to Pierre : 

‘See, see, how they sit there, gray and cold 
and awful !” 

But Pierre shook his head 

“There is nothing,” he said, ‘* nothing”; yet 
he knew that Sherburne was looking upon the 
men of judzment of the Kimash hills, the sleep 


ers And he 
if here were those great children of the ages, 


looked round, half fearfully, for 


where was t 
Patrol ¢ 


Even as he thought, a figure in scarlet with a 


1e keeper of the house, the Red 


noble face anla high pride of bearing stood be 

Sherburne clutched 

his arm and Pierre muttered an «ave 
Then the Red Patrol, the Scarlet 


Sy ke : 


fore them, not far away. 
Hunter, 


‘*Why have you sinned your sins, and broken 
your vows within our house of judgment 
Know ye not that in the new springtime of the 
world ye shall be because ye have 
callett the sleepers to judgment before their 
time? But | am the hunter of the lost. Go 


outcast, 


you,” he said to Sherburne, pointin where a 


WEEKLY. 


sick man lies in a hut in the Shikeam Valk In 
his soul find thine own again Then to Pierre 

Kor the thou shalt know the desert and the 
storm and the lonely hills ; thou shalt neithe1 
seek nor find. Go, and return no more.’ 


The two men, Sherburne falteringly, 


stepped 
down and moved to the open plain They turn 
and looked back. Where 
they had stood there rested on his long bow the 


He raised it 


@i at the creat entrance 


vida flaming arrow 


flew through the sky toward the seuth Chey 
followed its course, and when tl Low L ba 
a little afterwa-d the great udgemet how 


Was empty, and the whol 
the Sleepers 

At dawn they came to the hut in the Shikam 
Valley, and there they found a trapper dyin 


He had sinned reatly, and he could not dic 


Without some one to show him how, and to tell 
him hat t ivtot unerel th ross-road 
and his Indian tide Knew only the pa rd to 
Ul | ip i the ¢ it | < 

Sherb n kn nel him It hi vn 
he mul ime lL by a holy fin wid, first prayin 
for himsel Hit iil to tl rie / 

hy sith : ah a 

/ ( i t fo t ' at 


And praying for both, his heart grew stron 


] 
and be heard the sick man say ere h yuirneyed 
forth to the ¢ross-roads : ** You bave shown me 
the way | have peace,” 

‘Speak for me in the ? nce,” said Shei 
burne, softly 

The dying man could not auswer, but as he 
journeved forth that moment he held Sher 


burne’s hand 


Late Afternoon in November. 


Tue tawny fields are belted round 
With leafless woods of gray 
Sad with the memory of summer's face 


And summer's lay 


O’erhead, on lazy, loitering wings, 
Against a turquois sky 
With out-craned necks and mocking caws 


The crows flock by 


The tented army of the corn 
Waits in the lowlands brown 
The sun drops hazily behind 


The smoke wreathed town 
Now Qviet hushes with mute touch 
The whispering grasses tall, 
Lest, haply, she should fail to catch 
Night's first footfail 
A ‘bar of red gold gleams athwart 
The west. and groweth dim 
And fades, and darkness overtlows 
Deep twilight’s brim 
INGRAM CROCKETT 


The Position of 
Woman in China. 


We are still inclined to see in the inhabitants 
of China a nation of barbarians, though their 


ancient civilization, even if alien to our own, 





should command our respect. We think the 


queue of Chinese men and the crippled feet of 


the women ridiculou vet it is not so many 


ourselves gave up the 


decades since we piztail 


and peruke, while shoes of absurd form, even at 
the present day, frequently curtail the walking 
powers of our ladies and force the feet into un 
natural shapes. 

The principal point of interest to the obsery 


er of Chinese customs is the family life of the 





nation, and especially the position of its women 
In Europe parents and children usually form 


Children, at 
the period of marriage, leave their parents and 


the family, a separate household. 
establish a home for themselves. In China the 
daughters only leave the home nest ; the sons 
remain and form, with their wives and children, 
family 

Thus 


it happens that in China a family may be very 


parents and grandparents, a single 


Whose head is always the oldest member. 
members it contains, 


numerous, and the more 


the more highly it is esteemed. Each family 
has its special maxims, a sort of code by which 
itis ruled and its whole revenue is managed. 
Individual members possess no property, the 


entire income flows into the family coffers, 
from which also the common expenses are de 
frayed. Hence one hears in China 
‘That house or that field belongs to N. N.,” 
but ‘‘to the N. N 


family is thus far more comprehensive in the 


never 
family.” The idea of the 


Chinese empire than in Europe, and resembles 
more nearly the patriarchal relations which ex 
isted in Abraham’s time in the Land of Canaan 

If in any way the harmony of the famuiy is 
disturbed and peace cannot be restored, the law 
permits the division of the common property 
In this case all the male members receive an 
equal share, while the women, on the other 
hand, have nothing. This apparent injustice is 
explained by the fact that the idea of a dowry 
is entirely unknown in China, while old bache 
lors and spinsters are regarded as phenomenal 
Wives 


bands, daughters with their parents, 


characters remain with their hus 


and widows 


cause he is invariably part of a family, 


with their children or other nearest relatives, 

‘contention in this respect is wholly ex 
property b 
trom 


whose means she has the same support as any 


other member The choice of a wife in China 


not the affair of the marriageable young 


man, but of the parents The points considered 


are solely the rank, position, and influence of 


the bride’s family, and personal qualities. She 


never | hes property; this, with the exception 
f weddin ft ind a suitabl mutfit, always 
! ins in the famil Marria for n 
ul unKnOWnH 

\mon Western nations there is a widely 


prevalent belief that the Chinese woma i i 


ridicul rotesq person, whi hobbli 

" t « her crippled feet, is confined to the 
h ( und whose principal object to Continue 
the | 1 rec his isa great mistake Che 
bindin cA feet i i 1 only in individ 
ual inst vid \ remnely aristocratic 
f | ra Ching \\ lan can walk 
ul runa ell h huropean ter, nor is 
sh hiiineddt 1 the house sh OCS ut hen 
he chooses, is cart Lin her litter, and does not 


1 wrap herself in a veil to protect herself 


Prue, she does not avail 


herself of the opportunity to go out as frequent 
ly as Western women ; but this is partly be 
cause family life is more affectionate than with 


wocause Chinese houses 


, Which are 
venecrally surrounded with large, beautiful car 
dens, have more sources of amusement provided 
tii Ours Besides, the Chinese are 


than 


haturally 
more domestic Europeans ; all their re 
ligious, political, and social traditions are asso 
ciated with their family life And upon her 


influence | 


in the family cde pe ids the position of 


the Chinese woman From their earliest child 
| 


howl Chinese boys and girls receive a separate 


training, the former being prepared for the ex 
ternal world, the latter for the home, the family 


life The Chinese believe that he 


ore ab 
struse branches of knowledge 


less burden to 


would be a use 


women According to their view 


we nan does not need to be perfected, but, in a 
certaim sense, is born perfect, and = that 


would never acquire by study either the kind 
f 


ness of heart or the Charm given by 


hature to 


the ruler of the domestic hearth These very 
Views limit the Chinese woman’s sphere of in 
fluen mainly to the family, but here her 
power is often far more lasting and deeper than 


that of the Western woman, precisely because 
the family forms the foundation of the whole 
structure of political and social life. It might 
be said that Chinese society does not consist of 
individuals, but of families. This unity of te 
yin the right of the Chi 


ness Woman to wear the 


family shows itself als 
emblem of the rank 
Which her husband holds in the government or 
in society. Nay, mor tt one of the 
attains a hi 


the latter also ri 


children 


her position in life than the parents, 


am | » this positi mm. amd ot Course 


In these by no means rare instances the mother 


enjoys the same rights and priv 


lezes as the 
father. Even the gift of nobility, which in 
(hina is often bestowed for special services, has 
not the chil 


but the par 


the same retroactive powe1 It is 


dren who inherit it, as in Europe, 
ents are ennobled by the deeds of their offspring. 
We must admit that this arranzement is theo 
retically more logical than the reversed order 
of affairs which obtains in Europ. From these 
facts We may perceive by what paths the Chi 
nese woman will seek the goal of her ambition 

the education of her children and the incite 
ment of her husband. Feminine readers who 
know their own power can best estimate what 
a clever woman can accomplish within this 
sphere Not only in the family circle, but in 


other directions, the Chinese woman has long 


won subjected to fewer restriction 
The Chinese 


than her 
Kuropean sister, Wife can repre 
sent her husband in all matters conne ted with 
the family, The law permits her to buy and 
sell the property held in Common ; she can con 
clude bargains, marry the children, grant them 
any wedding gifts she chooses——in short, she is 
endowed with great and far-reaching authority. 
General Tscheng-Ki-Tong, who has been a 
keen observer of Western women, states in his 
book concerning his native land, that Chinese 
women are also true daughters of Eve, in so far 
as the expression implies the instinctive desire 
to rule the lords of creation. If we consider 
what scope the law and the social institutions 
of the empire bestow upon his countrywomen 
we shall understand why the Chinese woman 
finds it easy to forego the ball-rooms of the 
social world, where the European adorns he 
self with all the charms of her sex to win adimi 
ration. ‘* The capital has many charms, but 
the domestic 


} 


hearth always has its own also,” 
saysa Chinese proverb, These words best mark 
the difference between the position of women in 
China and in the West Externally woman’s 
place in the land of the yellow dragon may be 
a modest one, but in relaticn to family life the 
Chinese arrangement will doubtless obtain the 
approval of her sisters all over the world 
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Gilbert Parker. 


SINCE the advent of Rudyard Kipling into 
the world of literature no new-comer has risen 
toa place beside the Anglo-Indian writer save 
Gilbert Parker, the Canadian novelist, and the 
author of the remarkable tales now being pub 
lished in this paper, ‘‘ Pierre and His People 
Like Kipling, Parker had new stories to tell 
about little-known places and unfamiliar peo 
ple The world was therefore ready to fisten to 
him, and when he went to London three years 
or so avo he had no difficulty in making a place 
for himself. Mr. Parke 


years old, but he has had experiences gained by 


s now thirty-three 


travel and observation which make him seem 
older than he really is. His father was an offi 
cer in the English army, but settled in Canada 
sixty years ago. The son was educatec or the 
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\ in wi ~ es tk onquer and endure 

\ ins hand ere is no better thir 

Of a noe , s half 

I t I 8 mine 
When faith was weakness and despair was king 
Man more than all men, thou wast id to bless 
\ woman's sacrifice and tenderness 


Few novelists have been content not to attempt 
poetry, and Mr. Parker is to be congratulated 
upon having come so respectably through the 
Asa storv-teller Mr. Parker is very 


decidedly a romanticist, and it is therefore in 


experience 


teresting to hear him speak on the ever-ve xed 
ubject as to the merits of the ideal and the real 
in fiction He has said So far as my own 
personal feeling is concerned [am not a man of 
theories Had I been impelled to write as a 
realist, | should have done so ; but the natural 
bent of my mind was in another direction. 1 


suppose I had seen what might be called the ad 


GILBERT PARKER.—Photograph by C. M. Gilbert 


church, but as he did not have a fondness for 
that profession he was never ordained. He 
felt always a desire to pursue literature as a 
calling, and seriously prepared himself by study 
for his life work. For several years he was pro 
fessor of literature in the University of Toronto. 
His health failing, he went to the South Sea 
Islands, and then to Australia. In Sydney he 
lectured and also did newspaper work. While 
there he wrote two books, ** Round the Compass 
in Australia” and ‘** Below the Sun Line.” 

After he had recovered his health he concluded 
to go to England and begin his serious literary 
life. He took letters of introduction to several 
magazine editors. He says that he was treated 
politely by these gentlemen, but not assiste Lat 
all. He dealt only with entire strangers in se 
curing the publication of his stories. But his 
first series of short stories, ‘* Pierre and His 
People,” convinced readers and editors that a 
new and powerful story-teller had come to town. 
Thereafter he had no difficulty in selling all 
that he could write. 

Following this first success stories and novels 
came quickly from Parker’s pen, and ‘* Tales 
from the Far North” fixed him in the distin 
guished position he had made for himself. Then 
we had “The Chief Factor,” ‘* Miss Falchion,” 
“The Translation of a Savage,” and ** The Tres 
passer.” The latter is probably the best sus 
tained of Mr. Parker’s longer efforts, and is a 
powerful and impressive story worked out with 
admirable skill. Mr. Parker has also written 
successful dramas, produced in England by Rig 
nold, and has issued one volume of poems. It 
is not as a poet that Mr. Parker will secure last 
ing fame, but he has no reason to be ashamed of 
his productions in verse. Here is a sonnet which 
shows the purity, simplicity, and elevation of 
Mr. Parker’s mind 


A woman's hand. Lo, I am thankfal now 
That with its touch I have walked all my days 


Rising from feteful and forbidden ways 


To find a woman's hand upon my brow 
Soft as a pad of rose-leayes and as pure 
As upraised palms of angels, seet reams 


Aud wthed by it, to stand as it berec 


sey A 


venturous side of life to some considerable ex 
tent in one way or another, and I believe if a 
man have intense sympathy with the large and 
simple emotions and the passions of the people 
who live close to nature in adventurous sur 
roundings, or has been moved by history or 
romance, he cannot help but treat all those sub 
jects, which appeal to him as subjects fit for 
fiction, from a romantic standpoint. What has 
struck me with the romanticist is this—and 
please remember that Iam saying this now, as 
it were, out of my own thoughts, as if I had 
never spoken them before or thought them be 
fore—that while romanticists like Dumas and 
Victor Hugo, Robert Louis Stevenson and Conan 
Doyle, Quiller - Couch, Stanley Weyman and 
Rudyard Kipling, for whom I have the highest 
admiration, deal often and liberally in blood, 
the blasting of battle-ships, and the hacking to 
pieces of armies, there is always running through 
their work the divine element of courage and 
hope. I believe that unconsciously for the 
true romanticist cannot be a theorist—uncon 
sciously the romanticist is an optimist. The 
realist, so far as I can see—and it is quite possi 
ble that I do not see very far—is apt to run into 
the danger of being pessimistic. I think it is 
very remarkable that here you have Stanley 
Weyman, Rudyard Kipling, Quiller - Couch, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Barrie, and Conan 
Doyle, who are especially romanticists, and in 
every case that one thing, courage, a depend 
ence upon the consideration of the elemental 
passions of mankind, is to be found in their 
work, It seems to me, also, that it is one of the 
most hopeful signs of these times that out of the 
extreme realism of our life we are turning to 
dwell upon these larger adventures.” 

In the very interesting stories that Mr. Gilbert 
Parker is now contributing to LESLIE’s WEEK 
LY he has resumed his series of tales about 
‘* Pierre and His People,” and all those who are 
familiar with the work of this gifted young man 
will agree that he has not made a mistake in 
thus returning to the scenes whence he found 
the material for his first notable ventures in the 
fields of fiction PHILIP POINDEXTER 
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The Chicago Academy 
of Sciences. 


THE opening of the Chicago Academy of Sci 
ences on November Ist is but one of many indi 
cetions both of the public spirit and the scien 
tific progress of the Western metropolis. The 
academy itself is not a new institution ; indeed, 
it is of very ancient origin in the Chicago 
chronology, dating its organization from the 
year 14 B. F., or nearly a decade and a half be 
fore the great fire Indeed, it had just begun 
to display, in what was supposed to be a fire 
proof building on Wabash Avenue, its al 
ready valuable collections, among them the 
Smithsonian collection of crustacea, the finest 
in the world , Dr. Stimpson’s collection of ma 
rine shells and of invertebrates of the North 
Pacific, the Gulf Stream collection of Count 
Pourtales, the Kennicott Alaska collection, and 
others, when the entire contents of the museum 
specimens, library, manuscripts and apparatus 
were swept away by the fire that laid the whole 
city im ashes Within twelve days after the 
fire, however, a meeting was held and steps 
were taken toward restoration In two years a 
new building was opened with the nucleus of a 
library and museum. The zeal and activity of 
the members of the academy gave the institu 
tion a rapid and healthy growth, and public 
spirited citizens recognized the necessity of pro 
viding a suitable building Matthew Laflin 
gave seventy-five thousand dollars, and the 
Lincoln Park Board gave a site and added 
twenty-five thousand dollars more. The result 
is the present building which, though not large, 
is convenient and of dignified design. It is so 
constructed that when the growth of the acad 
emy shall require it a second and a third build 
ing may be added, forming a structure of con 
siderable arcuitectural beauty 

An important feature of the work and the 
collections of the academy is its locality, or limi 
tation It is not designed to cover the whol 
mundane field of natural science, but rather 
that of North America alone, and more partic 
ularly the United States and the State of Ii 
nois. Thus especial endeavor will be made to 
form complete collections of the paleontology, 
geology, zoology, and botany of the State of 
Illinois first, and secondly of the United States 
and its waters, a work sufficiently comprehen 
sive to more than fill, in a few years, the pres 
ent building and the others contemplated. 

The arrangement of the museum is exceed 
ingly simple, the student beginning at the en 
trance and turning to the right, easily tracing, 
case by case, the natural history of the world 
from Creation to man. The shell collection num 
bers five thousand different species, all named 
by Professor Calkins, the English scientist, who 
compared them with the collections of the Brit 
ish Museum. There is a very complete showing 
of Cook County fossils (it has been confidently 
asserted that there were no fossils in Chicago), 
of the Chicago limestone, ant in mineralogy 
there is little to be desired. The herbarium, for 
the field it covers, is one of the finest in the 
country, and the mounted birds, fish, and mam 
mals include some rare specimens. Of course 
there is a mammoth, the finest and largest skel 
eton ever found in America. It came from the 
State of Washington and dates from a pre 
glacial age 

The library occupies the south end of the first 
floor, and is pleasantly and practically arranged 
with curtained alcoves, where the student may 
consult the volumes of scientific lore in be@om 
ing solitude and quiet. 

The president of the academy is Professor 
Selim H. Peabody, formerly president of the 
University of Illinois, and later chief of the de 
partment of liberal arts of the Columbian Ex 
position. The curator, Frank C. Baker, of the 
Rochester Academy of Sciences, has had the 
difficult task of arranging and placing the entire 
collection, and the result reflects much credit 
upon his taste and judgment 
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THE HARVARD BoATING CREW. 


THE announcement that R. E. Watson, who 
was graduated from Harvard in ’69, is to have 
for three years full charge of the boating in 
terests of that university will be welcomed 
bv the Harvard alumni and undergraduates, 
all of whom are weary of watching the series 
of victories on the water which Yale has been 
winning at New London During the last ten 
years chaos has reigned at Cambridge, and 
there has been nothing like an established sys 
tem of coaching. The ideas which one man has 
tried to inculcate in a single season have al 
wavs been overthrown by his successor, and 
each Harvard crew has rowed differently from 
its predecessor It will doubtless be of great 
benefit to the crews to be coached in a well 


detined police \ 
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When Fennessy was chosen captain of the 
Harvard crew after the crushing defeat by 
Yale last June, he said openly that he meant to 
secure the services of some regular coach, no 
matter who it was, and if possible one who 
would be satisfactory to Harvard graduates 
Two Harvard men were thought of at once. 
and but two—Mr. Watson and Colonel W. A 
Bancroft, “7S, now mayor of Cambridge. After 
a consultation which lasted all last summer, Fen 
nessy made up his mind that Colonel Bancroft 
was the man to take charge, and arrangements 
tending to the appointment by the athletic 
committee were progressing until-that body an 
nounced that it would not confirm 


any man 
who was to be 


paid for his services. Colonel 
Bancroft is in very moderate circumstances. 
and felt that he could not give up the time 
necessary for satisfactory work without some 
remuneration, and when the decision of the 
athletic committee was given out he withdrew 
his name. Mr. Watson is so situated that he 
needs no pay for his services. His name was 
then brought before the athletic committee at 
its last meeting, and he was unanimously con 
firmed. He has already begun work, and has 
had a crew on the river several times. The 
candidates will row until the weather keeps 
them off the Charles 

It cannot be denied that Colonel Bancroft was 
the choice of nearly all the younger graduates, 
but Mr. Watson’s appointment was warmly 
advocated by the men who were in college with 
him or who rowed while he had charge of the 
Harvard crews, and these supporters have en 
tire confidence in his abilify to put Harvard 
once more iy @ position to win in time. 

Mr. Watson did some desultory work with 
the crews soon after his graduation, but his 
first appearance as a regular coach was in 1876, 
when he had entire charge of the ’79 freshman 
crew. This eight was beaten; but the men rowed 
so well that several of them were taken into the 
university boat by Mr. Bancroft, who was at 
that time captain of the Harvard crew. In 1877, 
ISTS, and 1879 Mr. Watson coached the winning 
Harvard crews, working with the captain, Ban 
croft. In 1880 Mr. Watson did not coach, anu 
in ’S1 he did so for only a few weeks. This crew 
was beaten. After that he appeared in Cam- 
bridge occasionally until 1888, when he again 
had charge of the university crew. wo other 
coachers were associated with him, but he was 
the chief adviser. That eight was badly beaten 
by the Yale record crew. In the succeeding 
years Mr. Watson has helped a little, but has 
not been intimately associated with Harvard 
rowing 

THE Foot-BALL TEAMS, 

Now that the strongest four college foot-ball 
elevens have been scored against they can feel 
sympathy for one another, but the poor show 
ing which Princeton made against Cornell in 
this city has caused a great deal more talk than 
the bac fortune which Yale, Harvard, and 
Pennsylvania had. Princeton came very near 
being beaten ; if the Ithaca players had been a 
little heavier the foot-ball champions would 
certainly have been much more frightened than 
they were, and as it was, their hearts were in 
their mouths until asecond touch-down had been 
scored by Princeton. Still, the relatively poor 
form which the New Jersey players showed 
does not prove that the eleven is worse than it 
was last year when it won the championship. 
Cornell has spent the season in preparation for 
the Princeton game ; that was the most impor- 
tant contest of the year for the eleven from 
Ithaca, and the coachers governed themselves 
accordingly. At Princeton, of course, the situ- 
ation is different. There the games with Penn- 
sylvania and Yale are the ones looked forward 
to, and the preliminary seaso.: is used simply as 
a means of getting the eleven in trim for those 
contests. When Captain Trenchard’s eleven 
goes into the game with the University of Penn 
sylvania it will be very different from what it 
was in the Cornell game, although the same 
men may fill the positions. 

But, no matter what shape Princeton was in, 
Cornell played a game which must encourage 
the coacher and the supporters of athletics. 
Newell, the old Harvard tackle, has developed 
the material much better than most people ex- 
pected, although he has had the reputation of 
being a clever coach. His work was plainly 
seen in the tackles and ends who broke through 
and tackled almost as well as Newell himself 
used to in his best days. Taussig played phe 
nomenally, and his companions, almost without 
exception, did themselves credit. Cornell has a 
habit of doing more than the public expects 
Two years ago, when Osgood was on the eleven, 
it came within two yards of beating Harvard 
in a game at Springfield and frightened the 
Cambridge coachers so that some of them still 
speak with awe of the game This year the 


Ithaca team seems to be just such another 
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1894 DEMOCRACY FAILS. 


THE TRUE STORY OF MR. CLEVELAND'S FAMOUS TARIFF MESSAGE 


I BELONG to a campaign committee, organ 
ized under the late **Committee of Thirty,” in 
the city of New York In the course of my 
duty I recently asked every voter on one = sic 
of one block of a certain up-town west-sic 
street, selected at random, whom he voted for 
in 1802 and whom he intended to vote for here 
after I found twenty-seven voters, and of this 
number six said they voted for Democratic Pres 
idential Electors in 1802, but that they would 
never vote for Democratic Presidential Elect 
ors. or for Democratic Congressional, State, o1 
city nominees again 

Since, on the vote of 1892, this change of six 
in twenty-seven, Which there is no reason to 
suppose is not representative, means a Repub 
lican plurality in the pivotal and greatest 
American State of 245,554, | have, it seems to 
me, ample justification for the title to my brief 
article. 

Within the memory of most voters, the 
Democratic party has three times been tried, 
and three times disastrously failed 

Why ¢ 

Because it acted on false premises 

Let us go a little way into modern political 
history 

The Democratic party failed in 1860 because 
its covernin * faction in the South, followed by 
the North, contradicted 
Thomas Jefferson’s assertion about the equal 


its official faction i 


birth of men. Democracy was wrong ; JeiTer 
son was right. Democracy failed. 

After the fiasco of I5f2 it) was seriously 
thought to throw the defeated party overboard, 
name and all. The man who took the Demo 
cratic party o!f the plank and savel it from 
the watery plunge was Samuel J. Tilden. M1 
Tikien was an old man, and he looked back 
ward. He hated to see Democracy buried, al 
though he saw it already m grave-clothes He 
sugvested that possibly the cry of *S reform” 
micht prove its galvanic salvator. His sug 
gestion was acted upon, and the current was 
turned on, with much expenditure of lungs and 
printer’s ink, for ten whole years. 

So lon > cs the Democratic party did not have 
to prove anything it said, it was quite safe. But 
by a turn of the political Wheel of fortune iis 
the State of New York in 1S84—never mind 
who turne! the wheel—the Democratic party 
came into possession of the White House and 
the National liouse of Representatives. 

Now the Navy Department, under Secretary 
George M. Robeson, had been said by the 
Democratic party to be the worst “stable” 
of all. Mr. William C. Whitney was made 
keeper of it. ss 

What has Secretary Whitney ever told us 
about that stable? What has Attorney-Gen 
eral Garland ever told us about the stable once 


kept by George H. Williams ¢ What did Sec-’ 


retary Manning tell us about our cash ac 


counts ¢ What did a House investigating com 
mittee tell us ¢ Why, they all told us, by a 
silence deep and dense to this day, that the 
Democratic party’s cry of ‘‘reform”™ was a 
fraudulent one. 

Mr. Tilden, and those who acted with him 
did not take the precaution to know the condi 
tion of the stables they promised to clean, 
They simply shouted ‘‘ Augean stables” and 
* Turn the rascals out,” without knowing, first, 
the rascality of the stables ; or, second, where 
to find men among their own number to keep 
them any cleaner than they already were. 

The Democratic party’s cry of ** reform” was 
never anything more than a campaign ** racket,” 
and was never seriously considered by Mr. Til 
den and those who gave it birth to be anything 
more. It was based on ignorance ; it was proven 
by Democrats themselves to be a falsehood. 

The man responsible for the third failure of 
modern Democracy is its present President. He 
added the word “tariff” to the discredited 
word “* reform,” and thereby made a new and 
quite different “ racket”; not by suggesting it 
as Mr. Tilden did, but by precipitating it, by 
putting it upon the party first and consulting 
the party about it afterward. Some, indeed, 
he never consulted, and these consumed two or 
three years in getting a firm hold of the new 
cry. 

This precipitation was done in December, 
1887, and done by President Cleveland quite 
unawares. Mr. Cleveland had no more idea of 
creating a new issue for his party than he had 
of building a new White House out of his own 
salary. On the very day on which he dispatch 
ed his famous tariff-reform message to Congress 
he had not himself the remotest notion that he 
was an ardent tariff-reformer. So far from 
having the courage of his convictions, or seeing 
his duty clear, he had neither courage nor con 
éeption. Mr, Clevelanu’s precipitation of a 


tariff - reform message upon the Democratic 
party was the result of ignorance and indecision 
- 


Let me tell you the authentic account of it l 


have neve 


‘seen the interesting history of that 
message In print 

During the late fall of ISS7, President Cleve 
land received the reports of his Cabinet officers 
in the usual way From these reports he drew 
up, doing most of the labor himself, a message 
that has never yet seen the light of day He 
recapitulated many of the departmental recom 
mendations ; touched upon the round of about 
a score of subjects that are usually treated in 
Presidents’ messages ; and drafted a tariff para 
graph that was non-committal and conserva 
tive—not at all the tariff deliverance that he 
afterward mack 

Three or four days before Congress met, Pres 
ident Cleveland took his pen in hand and ad 
dressed notes to four men. He varicd the word 
ing of them slightly, but one of them, written in 
Mr. Cleveland’s diminutive hand, upon Execu 
tive Mansion stationery, read 

DEAR Please Come Cown I want to talk 
to you about tariff. Yours. GkoveER CLEVELAND 

To these letters Mr. Cleveland received two 
verbal acceptances ; one very brief note, and 
one letter that emulated his already-prepared 
message in length, and, without the writer’s 
knowing that it did, approved his conservative 
stand on the tariff question 

The four men asked to the White House 
were: John G. Carlisle, Roger Q. Mills, Alex 
ander kK. McClure, and Samuel J. Randall. All 
accepted ; all came together. Dinner over, Mr 
Cleveland bevan the evening by confessing 
what was quite well known to all four of his 
guests, that he knew little about tariff sched 
ules, and that he had called them, as represcnt 
ative Democrats, to help him to say the richt 
thing in his inessage. He said he wanted all 
factions of the party harmonious, and was 
anxious that a Democrat, either himself or 
some other, should be elected President next 
year (1SSS). 

During the White House conference that 
evening the representatives of the two wings of 
the party naturally paired off, and hence it 
happened that they had Mr. Cleveland’s car by 
turns. 

During one of these turns the President gave 
Mr. MeClure permission to telegraph to his 
newspaper a synopsis of his message Ot 
course Mr. McClure accepted, and the synopsis 
that he telegraphed was dated ‘**the White 
House, Washington, D. C.,” and stated in a 
foot-note, private to the editor, that it was sent 
by the President’s permission, and might be 
given out to other papers. The latter was 
done ; was of course generally printed ; and 
may now be seen in newspaper files by any 
one, describing a President’s message that, it 
says, takes a conservative stand on the tariff, 
and touches upon a score of general topics, 
which, in the real message, were not mentioned 
atall. But Mr. McClure did not blunder. He 
recapitulated a real President’s message, given 
him in good faith. Of course it was the one 
first prepared by Mr. Cleveland, already re 
ferred to. 

Nor was this all. The real message was 
never shown to Mr. Randall or to Mr. Me 
Clure, and the first information they had of it 
was when they got it as part of the great pub 
lic, next day. 

The President was quite at sea about what to 
say in his famous message of LSS7 on the tariff 
question, and had such a course been possible 
he would have said nothing at all. His party 
was badly divided, and he was extremely de 
sirous of keeping the Democratic party in 
power, though he several times during the even 
ing asserted, while reverting tothe heavy y respon- 
sibilities of the place, that he had little desire 
to succeed himself. When he was with Mr. 
Carlisle and Mr. Mills he was an ardent tariff 
reformer—I have my information from one of 
the four men mentioned—but when with Mr. 
McClure and Mr. Randall he admitted that 
existing tariff conditions must not be violently 
disturbed, and that if they were the Demo 
cratic party would suffer. As an offset to the 


arguments of the two ardent tariff-reformers, 
Mr. McClure and Mr. Randall told Mr. Cleve 
land that, granting that the low schedules de 
sired by Mr. Carlisle and the noschedules desired 
by Mr. Mills were the best Democratic policy 
which fact Mr. Randall more emphatically than 
Mr. McClure denied—by far the safer course 
for the party, and the surer means of attaining 
the desired end, was to keep the Democratic 
party in power, for nothing was to be hoped 
for from the Republicans. 

But it happened—I again base my statements 
on the assertions of one of the four men 


mentioned, made to me immediately after the 
occurrence—that Mr. Carlisleand Mr. Mills had 
the Presidential ear last, and the result was the 
quick shot of a hastily-prepared message that 
went all the way over to the Carlisle-Mills 
wing of the party; that was not at all the mes 
sage Mr. Cleveland, two days and perhaps two 
hours before, expected to send in that was 
never shown to two of the gentlemen speciall 
invited to be his guests and give their tariff 
views—or it might be better said their Demo 
cratic policy views ; that gave a new issue to 
his party; and that added the word * tariff” to 
a word that was, by Mr. Cleveland’s adminis 
tration’s own showing, no longer serviceable as 
a Democratic Campaign cry 

The failure of the Democratic party of 184 
is due, first, to the taking up of a_ hastily 
formed issue that rested on no more tangible 
basis than did the issue that failed the party in 
ISS4-8 : to the absurd insistence of erudite in 
fallibility in behalf of a man who never pos 
sessed, and never professed, profound wisdom 
and to its practice, followed now as always, of 
putting up a sail to catch any sort of political 
wind that promised to blow it any political 
Where. Democracy was equally delighted with 
the doughface breeze of 1562, and the Populist 
breeze of IS 

Mr. Grover Cleveland, Mr. Wayne McVeagh, 
and others, in speeches in Cooper Union, New 
York, during the campaign of 1802, gave voice 


repress a. 


to sentiments that ought never to be 
because of their inflammable effect ; and Mr 
Cleveland, on the platform just mentioned, 
made promises in behalf of Democracy which, 
to fulfill, involve the upsetting of the funda 
mental laws of all social and political economy 


The man, or the party, pro 





using what he or it 
cannot deliver, is in no danger so long as the 
promise is rejected Failure is only precipitat 
ed when promises are accepted and their ful 
fillment demanded 

The Democratic party, which was unable to 


prove that all men were not created equal, ¢ 


that was unable to prove the corruption it pr 
claimed, is just as powerless to redeem its state 


ments mate in Mr. Cleveland’s message of 188 
an | its promises made since then 

You cannot build even an honest structure 
upon a false foundation, aid permit that struct 
ure to be wsed 





No more can a political party 


EUGENE M. Camp 


Joseph Chamberlain, M. P. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, October th Few men 


are accorded the privilege of inspecting their 





own memorial or monument Nelson kept 
his coftin, made out of the timber of a capt 
ured vessel, in his cabin It was placed di 
rectly behind the chair in which he sat Che 


great Birmingham commoner, Joseph Cham 
berlain, can inspect any day the memorial to 
his energy, honesty, and capacity as mayor of 
Birmingham. It would be interesting to know 
just the sensation the Radical leader experi 
ences when he passes the grand pile of masonry 
which commemorates bis early achievements in 
local atfairs, 


It was Mr. Chamberlain, aided by John 
Thackray Bunce, the able editor of the Bir 
mingham fost, who began the agitation more 
than twenty years ago which ended in making 
anew Birmingham out of the ancient conglom 
eration of narrow streets, wretched houses, 
fetid courts, disreputable gin-shops and public 
houses, and all the attendant miseries of atmos 
phere and smoke To-day Birmingham is 
really a handsome city. The best elements 
took hold of matters, and under the leadership 
of this remarkable man whole districts were 
bought by the city, pulled down and rebuilt 
with broad streets and avenues. [am told that 
in this transaction the municipality made a 
handsome profit. The money originally ex 
pended for the real estate has all come back by 
the sale of property, and the city stil owns a 
good share of the acreage, 


English cities as a rule are well governed 
The reason for this is very simple. The best 
citizens here consider it an honor to be mem 
bers of the town council and take a hand in 
municipal affairs. Mr. Chamberlain’s mas 
terly work in the re-making of Birmingham 
sent him to Parliament, and would have made 
him prime minister of England ere this had he 
remained with his party. However that may 
be, so far as Birmingham is concerned he has 
carried his party with him, and he is as strong 
as he ever was. 


When in Birmingham recently, I had a pleas 
ant chat with the great leader, and found him 
particularly interested in a scheme for state 
pensions for every one over sixty-five years of 
age. This proposition is most startling to an 
American, and if it succeeds will bring England 
ohne step nearer to the absolute state socialism 


to which the Queen’s subjects are so rapidly 


NOVEMBER So4 
tending Mr. Chamberlain is still hammering 
away at the Gothenburg system of licensir 


Che principal idea of this plan of dealing with 
the liquor business is that the sale of liquor 





a given area should be in the hands of 
some public body It merely asserts that it is 
necessary to prevent liquor being pushed upon 
people by those who have a pecuniary interest 
in so doin This is the danger here as at hom 

The only places for the workingmen to con 


gate are the public houses and saloons, I remem 


ber a speech made by Mr. Chamberlain in Pat 
liament twenty years ago on this system of 
controlling the liquor traftic It was one of his 
first speeche ind he was severely ridiculed and 
taunted 


Smarting under these taunts the rising young 
statesman replied to one ironical question 


Yes ! T would gladly don a bar-man’s apron 
and serve behind the bar if by so doing I could 
serve my countrymen,’ 

L wrote Mr. Chamberlain at that time a letter 


congratulating him and asking for further in 


formation on this system of dealing with the 


liquor trafhic It was promptly and courteously 
answered, Subsequently [ went to Gothenburg 
and studied the system there It has certainly 
been successful in Sweden. T understand the 


bishop of Chester will introduce a bill next 
year favoring the Gothenburg plan. In the 
meantime it might be well for these Enelish 
Statesmen to study the working of State salocau 
in South Caroiima Mr. Gladstone, you know 
ha iven his approval to the Gothenburg idea 


Mr. Chamberlain has a face denoting remark- 
able keenness of intellect Hie is alert, incisive, 
andeven pointed In making an argument, and 
unmistakably British in delivery While this 
is true he is not es roundabout as most British 
orators, is less given to stop-gap phrases, and 
the reverse of dreary Hiis marriave to Miss 
Endicott has, t think, increased his interest in 
American atfain In the large reception-room 
of his mansion at Highbury, amid the rich 
draperies, the eves rest upon the stars and 
stripes ROBERT P. PORTER 
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Three Comic=-Opera Stars. 


IT is not so many years ago that ‘* comic 





opera” suggested something indecent in a for 
cign language. But this Old-World obscenity 
soon palled upon American theatre-goers, whose 
knowledve of the foreign tongue had to be 
stimulated by suggestive stage business, and 
ave Way to ** comic opera” in our own tongue 
Without the salacious flavor of the Gallic atmos 
phere. 

By a curious coincidence we have had this 
season in New York ** three comic-opera stars ” 
shining in glorious refulgence at the same time 
before the comic-opera client‘le ; Mr. Francis 
Wilson, Mr. De Wolf Hopper, and Miss Della 
Fox. Place auc dames. This is Miss Fox’s 
initial year before the public asa star. What 
popularity she had hitherto won for herself was 
in the ranks of Mr, Hopper’s company. It is not 
always that these stellar aspirations are crown 
ed with success, but in the case of this little lady 
one may say that the venture has been well re 
warded, and that as The Litth Trooper Miss 
Fox has fairly won her spurs as a star. Of the 
opera hardly so much can be said. It is an 
adaptation by William’Furst and Clay Greene, 
and while it is bright and tuneful it is thin in 
interest for the star; there is not enough for 
Miss Fox to do. By far the best part in the 
piece falls to the lot of Mr. Jeff d@’ Angelis, and, to 
use a green-room phrase, ** he walks away with 
the whole show.” Mr. d’ Angelis is not a come 
dian so truthfully as he is a caricature actor, 
and when it is said by his brother actors in the 
opera that he is just as funny to them as he is 
to the audience, our readers who may know 
something about the actor’s meed of praise for 
his brother Thespian can form some idea of how 
really amusingly clever Mr. d’Angelis is. Las? 
summer, in ‘* The Passing Show,” Mr. d@’ Angelis 
got off an ‘orchestra gag,” the hit of the 
‘Show,” and every evening through the hot 
weather the actual leader of the orchestra sat 
by and roared with laughter at each perform 
ance, Miss Fox is so thoroughly in earnest and 
anxious to please that it is a pity her part has 
not been built upon a larger scale ; still she is 
to be commended for having surrounded her 
self with an excellent company, and above all, 
in having two such admirable actors as Jeff 
@VAngelis and Paul Arthur. ‘ The Little 
Trooper ” is splendidly staged and costumed 

As her immediate neighbor Miss Fox has 
Mr. Francis Wilson, at Abbey’s Theatre, as 
Velissen,in ** The Devil’s Deputy The scene 
of this opera is laid in Hesse, and gives the 
costumer an opportunity for pretty work, al 
though they seem as much Polish as Hessian, 
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This does not matter, however, as they are de 
signed in good taste and without regard to ex 
pense Mr. Wilson has a congenial part, and 


keeps his audience in a 


constant roar of laug! 


ter from his first entrance to his last If ever 
there was a born fun-maker he is 
M. Jean de Reszké said to me that Wilson 


made him laugh until he ached 


surely one 


Anything fun 
nier than his call for ‘‘ help” in Act 1. of this 
opera cannot be imagined It must be heard 
to be appreciated. The only fault the opera ha 


is that the other parts lack interest, but Wil 


son is such a host in himself that, om inder 
his spell, you forget and forgive its shortcom 
ings Miss Lula Glaser looks pretty, but the 
partition wall between th Casino and Al 
bey’s seems to be <o thin that mie of Della 
Fox’s antic have crept in and surrendered to 


Miss Glaser’s wiles and charming personality 
Mr. Canby, as usual, has staged his onera with 
admirable detail 


Only two blocks away De Wolf Hopper has 


been crowding the Broadway Theatre to its ca 
pacity Lremember Mr. Hopper when he first 
essayed starring in a Mormon. melodrama 
called “‘One Hundred Wives.” He did not 
know it at the time, but this was where he first 
disclosed his great gift as a comedian Chen he 
drifted into comic opera, finally becomin a 
star, and we have had ‘** The Merry Monarch,” 

Wang,” ‘ Panjandrum,” and lastly, ‘ In 


Syntax,” which is ‘ Cinderella at School” over 


again. Mr. Hopper is, if possible, funnier than 
ever ; he improves all the time in facial work, 
and, as this part proves, does not need an im 
possible ** make-up” to be funny and artistic at 
the same time. Looking back at all the pro 
ductions this actor has been associated with in 
a stellar capacity, I think ** Dr. Syntax ” is the 
best, cleanest, and brightest of them all. Mn 
Edna Wal 
lace Llonper, Bertha Waltzinger, and Jennie 


Hopper’s support, too, is first-cla 


Goldthwaite all doing 
Miss Waltzinger 


praise for her artistic singin her voice is 


capital comedy work 


deserve a pecial word. of 


fresh and musical, she handles it with consider 


able skill, and has the good sense not to force it 
out of its register, 

All three of these comic operas have this sea 
son departed from: the accepted type and dis 


1 


vensed with the ladies who have been clad ina 
I 


shield, a smile and a spear; there are none 
such in Dr Syntax,” and so few in ** The Lit 
tle Trooper we''Phe Devils Deputy” that 
they are hardly noticeable All of them are, 
however, clean-cut amd unobjectionable in tone, 


and deserve the public favor all three ha 


ve 


been received with HARRY P. MAWwson 


The Sands of the Sea. 


THERE is little in this world that is not valu 
able All that is needed is a necessity for any 
thing and the ingenuity of man finds the way 
to vratify that want In prose, literature, and 
in poetry, too, we have been told time and time 
again that sea-sand was treacherous and was 
There 
is sea-sand valuable for other purposes than for 
putting on the floors of old-fashioned taverns, 
and the sketches Mi 


worthless. And yet it is not always so 


Mente has made for this 
paper indicate that not far from the metropo 
lis there is a great industry in “dredging sand 
and so separating it that it can be used for 
various useful purposes. On a neck of land 
that stretches far into the picturesque bay of 
Northport, Long Island, may be seen curious 
looking machinery which is always at work, 
while in canals that reach into this neck ar 
many schooners loading with the product of 
these machines. One charming day during last 
summer the writer happened to be cruising in 
these waters with Mr. Mente, and togethe: 
we made a voyage of discovery to this barren 
stretch of sand, which was as free of vegetation 
Asiatic or African desert \rrived 


there, however, we found a busy, a contented, 


as any 


and a most interesting settlement. 

The machines we had seen from a distance 
busily at work proved to be dredges run by 
steam. Onan endless chain were scoops which 
reached into the sand and brought up both 
sand and gravel. This material the scoops de 
livered to a rotary screen so fitted that the ma 
terial was graded as to size, throwing out two 
kinds of gravel and five kinds of sand. The 
constant dredging formed the canals before al 
luded to, and into which the boats sailed and 
then carried the product off to market The 
gravel is used for paving and roofing, and the 
Without 
Northport 
many kinds of polishing of stone and iron and 


wood would be difficult, if not impossible. Then 


sand and grit in various useful ways. 
sand similar to this found near 


also another kind of sand is sold to those who 
keep birds in cages After all this material is 
graded it is taken to the ships in wheelbarrows 
by swarthy Italians, and never less than a 
whole cargo of eac’ kind goes away from this 
place. Of course no one consume buys a whole 
eargo of bird-sand, but it is not infrequent that 


one contractor will take a bundred cargoes of 


LES 


gravel when he has a large job of paving on 
hand 

\s the dredges dig all the material within 
reach they are shoved along with jack-screws, 
and each one when busy makes about five feet 
of progress in a day For fifteen years about 
one hundred men have been busy at this place, 
and it is thought that it will be at least that 
much longer before the material within profit 


able reach will be exhausted 


In Fashion’s Glass. 


Pak least variable of all fashions is the riding 
habit, the only marked change being in the 
leneth of the skirt Even the sleeves retain 
their characteristic proportions 

In the riding-habit, as a rule, a woman is 


almost helpless under favorable circumstance 


and really in jeopardy in case of accident, but 
happily there are the new safety skirts, whi 
are being desiened by modern tailors, and in 


Which one’s feet cannot possibly get entancled 

One of this sort is shown in the picture, anc 
was designed by Barroin, 
Paris fhe material is as 


tic Melton cloth, 


f the Rue St. Honor 
pecial grade of elas 
ntended for hunting and 
rian costumes. The color is a rich shade 
of walnut brown. The skirt is just long enough 
to conceal the feet of the wearer, has strapped 
sears, and closes up on the right hip with three 


buttons. The short-waisted jacket has a vest of 


rich scarlet cloth, fastened up with tiny gold 
bottous Che back of the jacket ends in habit 
tail 

Riding-jackets vary in shape: some are but 


toned up straight to the throat, others open 
over a chemisette of pique, and an Enzlish 
fancy is fora half-long coat with hip pockets. 
Dark colors are adhered to for habits in general, 
but frequently a gray or a tan shade will be 
selected 

NOVELTIES IN THE SHOPS 


The designers of materials, trimmings, and 
new creations of all sorts are to be heartily 
congratuleted this autumn on the beauty and 
originality of their devices. They have sur 
passed ther selves in rich and fine effects—in 
fact, ‘Slav. hly luxurious” may be said to be 
the key-note of the dresses we are asked to 
adopt during the coming months. 
Fur is the trinuning par excellence, for all 
varieties of parments, and leather enters largely 
into the garnitures, particularly undressed kid. 
Phen there are cabochons surrounded by fur, 
alternated with leather ; medallions, embroid 
ered or stamped as the case may be ; long strips 
of sable tail drawn at intervals through broad 
rings of jet; while the ostrich-feather trip 
mines of the season are too lovely for words 


Their leading 


of which they appear to be composed, and their 


feature is the tiny separate ti 


uses are legion 

Cut-out work is a novelty in trimming, and 
is too expensive to become comlnon For in 
stance, a fine crepe embroidered in cat-work is 
lovely, especially for evening blouses, while in 
cloth it is used generally as trimming only 
\cain, a velvet with various-sized holes edved 
with jet, and scattered over the entire surface 
so that the silk underneath shows throuch, is 
too distinctly fascinating for anything 

** Fluffiness * may be noted as the distinguish 
ing feature of the evening bodices. Made en 
tirely of chiffon, or accordion-pleated crepe with 
chiffon accompaniments, they are most fetch 
Ing. Intense colors are the mode, such = as 
cherry, geranium, magenta, or cornflower blue, 
but it is rarely that a woman will be so vent 
uresome as to wear an entire bodice of these 
daring A collar band, belt ribbon, or a 
touch here and there in a hat, is all one should 


undertake 


tones 


(uite one of the most striking features of the 


new fashions is the varied and graceful man 
ner in which the revers of dresses are arranged 
Draping is very popular, one of the favorite 
methods being to cut the revers excessively 
large, and let them fall in cascade-like folds. 


ELLA STARR 


General Booth’s Reception. 


THE formal reception given in this city to 
General William Booth, the founder of the Sal 
vation Army, was worthy of the man and of 
the cause he represents. General Booth is one of 
the most unique figures in modern religious his- 
tory. In many respects he is the most eminent 
and influential moral leader of his time. He 
has done more than any living man to bring the 
gospel of salvation to the outcast class and 
make religion a practical help, a really redemp 
tive agency, to the common people. The Salva 
tion Army, seoffed at and abused, persecuted 
and misjudged, is the most potential organized 
morai force in the modern life of all civilized 
countries, and it is distinctively his creation 
The welcome extended to him by New York 
attested the popular recognition of this fact 
The demonstration was marked by the most 


cordial enthusiasm, and on the part of the 
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FRENCH RIDING-HABIT, 


general’s Salvation followers by exhibitions of 
pride and admiration which must have touched 
him deeply. The participants in the two great 
meetings at which the general appeared, in 
cluded many of the most notable people of the 
city—divines and professional people of every 
sort, society and literary folk, merchants, emi 
nent workers in the fields of social reform, et« 

The spectacular features of the first reception 
were especially characteristic of the army and 
its methods. We give an illustration elsewhere 
of the scene on this occasion 


tl use the ** Royal.” 
(h} lighter, sweeter, of 
hn and wholesome. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EvROPEAN physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
plant found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the 
Kola Compound by mail to all sufferers from 
Asthma who send name and address on a 


postal-card \ trial costs you nothing 
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Scene in Third Act. Scene in Second Act. 


MISS DELLA FOX IN ‘** THE LITTLE TROOPER.” 














rc” Jennie Golditiwuit dna Wallace Hopper 


DE WCLF HOPPER IN ** DOCTOR SYNTAX 
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Miss Amanda Fabris as Princess Mirane Wilson as Melissen. J.C. Miron as General Aaramatof 


FRANCIS WILSON IN “* THE DEVIL’S DEPUTY.’ 


THRFE COMIC-OPERA STARS.—FrRom ProroGRaPHs.—{(SeE PaGE 284. 
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THE MIKADO OF JAPAN WATCHING 


A REVIFW OF TROOPS PRIOR TO THEIR DEPARTURE 
COREA.—London Graphic 


FOR THE AMBULANCE CORPS OF THE JAPANESE ARMY AT WORK, 
London Graphic 
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TRAVERS What wa 
ever did 
' * Taking homea 


a club dinner without breal 


\ Gil OF ON] N 
(HARLEY sa I I N 
port and Geo | ion 
City 
And now y lon’t know which t \ 
Oh, ves, Id Pn ing t na I l 
j 
CIVILIZATION ’S MARCH 
PAINE yt \ 
t | \ ul t 
s sul y va 1 i 1 
had | » their poru Hard l 
lang hey had kt \ 
a ngiv, alt " 
»y had last looked back uy the h \ 


wh ite man 
Before them lay a vast plait fro. 


rhuge rock, like the dour f son 
that had sunk from its own pondet 
in the eartn 
Let us hasten cried the Ie 
hardy adventurers let us hast 
noonday meal in the shadow of yor t ! W 
are now where the foot of « el i 
trod 


His companions g 
plain, and then in sil 





As they drew nearer the rock, thie aware of 
hieroglyphies upon its surfac thie eo ch was 
strange to them As nearer they came they saw 
that these were in the semblance of letlers mnany 
feet in height, thus 
= « aP4.- 
SLIATKCOC BULC EHWT 
*The handiwork of an extinet civiliza mut 
tered the leader, ** or some fearful warning from the 
past.’ All stood now and gazed silently upon the 


strange characters. Suddenly the youngest of the 


party gavea cry of triumph Rea 1 it backwards 
he said ; “it puts you on toa nit y 

And the iuineuians. sakekond to: 
among their effects they bad thes 
of Martini, Manhattan, Gin, and \ 
the latest, the dry and delicious unswee 


CERTIFIED MILK. 


Every dairy supplying our condenseries is under 
supervision Milk is produced under rigid hygienic 
rules. The company’s reputation is therefore a cer 


titicate of the absolute purity of the Gail Borden 


Kagle Brand Condensed Milk 


RIPANS TABULES 


Surp a vial into your vest pocket and your life 


insured againstt 4 tortures of ‘dympepela ind ail kin 


dred ailments. One gives relies 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their childreu while teething, with perfect 
success It soothes the child, softens the gums, 


allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 


edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 


of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


REDUCED RATES. 


THE first-class New York and Boston fare via the 
Fall River Line has just been reduced from $4 to $3 


A corresponding reduction has been made to all other 


Eastern points. 


Dr. SieGerRT’s Angostura Bitters, indorsed by phy 
sicians and chemists for purity 


THe autumn effects on the picturesque Lehigh Val 


ley Railroad are not surpassed, and rarcly equaled, by 


those of any other railroad on this conunent Phe 


varied and constantly changing foliage, widely and 
richly distributed, affords a pleasure that cannot be 


described in words 


Every accommodation is afforded the traveler to 
take in the grandeur of this wonderfully picturesque 
route Fine coaches, large windows, descriptive 
literature, and eve srything to secure comfort, are to be 


found on this line. 
Anthracite coal used exclusively, insuring cleanli 
near and comfort No smoke, no dust. no cinders 


For full information and illustrated descriptive 
matter address Charles S. Lee, General Passenger 


Agent, Philadelphia, Pa 


Every Man Should Read This. 


If any young, old or middle aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor. or weakness 


from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, 


will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
che ap simpie and perfectly safe and harmless. IT will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose, The prescription | send free, just as [ agree 
to do Address E. H. Huncerrorp, Box A. 231, 


Albion, Michigan 


Ir would be idle to attempt to prove the pe pularity 
of the Sohmer Piano Every child. in the United } 


States and Canada Knows the Sohmer 


Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 
consumptive can only be over- 
come bya powerful concentrated 
nourishment like Scott’s Emul- 
sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 


Scott's 
mulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to cure Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 


chitis and Wasting. Pa/hlet /rre. 
Scott& Bowne, N.Y, AliDruggists. 60c. and $1. 


INSTANT RELIEF 
for all 
afflicted with 
TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 
in a Single 
Application of 


(uticura 


CuTicvuRA Works Wonpers, and its cures 
of tor ring, cist I humiliating hu- 
mors are Si! iply iarve 

1+} } the v ( ICURA, 
Fy -ES ' RI) ; 
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URITY of person COMMANDS OUR 





RESPECT, and for this reason we 

seek to avoid PEOPLE OF BAD 
TASTE, because they are usually uncleanly, 
But what can be more lovely than a young 
girl, just budding into womanhood, whose 
} 


every charm has been heightened by the use of 


Constantine's * + 
Persian Healing 
“+ + Pine Tar Soap? 


This indispensable article for Toilet use 
Frees the Head from Dandruff; pre- 
vents the hair from falling off or turn- 
ing prematurely gray; removes 
blotches and pimples from the skin; 
makes the teeth shine like pearls, and 
gives to the breath a sweetness which 


is as fascinating as the odor of 


UMMER ROSES. 


Remember this wonderful beautifier is 


the Ok IGIN. iL 1 PINE TAR SOAP, 





FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 
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wr norte CHLORIDE OF GOLD CURE. 


nee nt at home —_ permanent Write for cir 
testimonials . dD. CRARY, Manager, 821- 


$22 Kirk Bullding, eon racuse, N.Y. Met this paper 


FOLK reduced, 15 lbs. a month Any one 
FAT can ag remedy Safe and sure 
Particulars 2c. “ K ’ Box 404, St. Louis, Mo, 


LADIES! ! Why ‘Drink Poor Teas ? 


When you can get the Best at 
Cargo prices inary Quantity. 
Dinner, Tea and ‘Joilet Sets, 
Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Cook Books aud all kinds of premi- 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ums given to ¢lub Avents, 


ComPaNny For full parti ulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA QO, 


P.C. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St.. N. Y. 





ation at top of Regent Street 
Americans. Lighted by electricity; excellent table 














THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos arc the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


Cavution.—The buving public will please not con 
found the Soume Ro Piano with one of a similorly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spelis— 

LONDON 


THE LANGHAY®., Portland Place Unrivaled situ 


A favorite hotel with 


hote 


SAPBOUARD. Sealed narticulars free 
| WOMANS °: +m Rubber Co., Kansas ty, Mo 





+ od Incom : made by getting 
orders for eur celebrated goods, 


Books of Interest. JUFF % PURE 
Bisse veep onstage , a aa MALT 


Northern Railway for the information of th WHISKEY 





eral public The book handsomely and 
profusely illustrated with pictures of scenes 
ilong the route of this newest of transconti 
nental lines, and abounds in instructive and in 


teresting facts as to the attractions and _ re | 





sources of the vast area which this road has | 
made accessibl It will prove of great valu 
to intending tourists, and to all who are intet 

din the development of the States whicl 

between the Mississippi and the Pacific 

Rev. James H. Ross has rendered a real pub 
li rvice in the publication of his life of Rob 
rt Ross under the title of “ A Martyr of To 
day.” The book cannot fail to inspire, by it 
recital of the career of young Ross, who fella = —  — 
victim to the murderous malice of the Demo a e : Ee 
eratic thu of Troy, a sentiment of patriotism * ~ Ion 
md indignant abhorrence of the methods and FOR ME DICINAL USE. 
policies which make uch assassinations po No Fusel Oil. 
sible. This story of a pure, consecrated man AT DRAUGH™ 
hood should be read by every young man and THE CAR WINDOW WAS OPEN 
woman, and studied by citizens everywhere g : eer, = ponies prieol AT 

g RGO ) WEAR AN OVERCOAT. 
NEGLECTED TO PUT ON RUBBERS 
FIXED UP GOT CAUGHT IN A RAIN, ano 


Skip MaGer—** Didn't you say dat you want YOU a AVE A COL D! 


ed ter git Dennis Hogan an’ bis fader terged 


ter 2” nd should best ' 
del Nothing w is ever been disc ere has ¢ cl 
Dan Coughlin—* Av coorse T did. Dey ain't Duffy's Pure meal Sr eeey | rcounteracting the first 
¥ — t roach of any 1 ug! 1” malaria yinptoms. 

. aicl 4 for “Tr S : a 
spoke wid aich other for tree mont It is forsale by pe cistsand grocers uni er y. but 
Ship Varges ‘Well, dey got demselves ter care should be exercised that n >but Duffy's is se 


ured. Send for our illustr eee book. 
DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


gedder round de corner aw it took a big Dutch 
grocer an’ two pleecemin ter git ’em apart 


agin.” — Judge | 


BUSINESS 


Advertise in 
Anp now the erv of the whole country is i pie * - ye 
that of Helen's babv—* Want to see wheels go LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


round.” —Judy 


Bankers, Lawyers, Doctors, Actors, 


rind Bromo=Seltzer 


Indispensable for Nervousness, [ental Exhaustion or Brain 
Fatigue, Headache, Sick Stomach, Sleeplessness. 
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Clubmen, The Social Queen _and | Giddy Youth 
ae 18 KARAT 


<i, GOLD PLATE 


LADIES’ OR GENT’S SIZE. 

CUTTHIS OUT and send it tous 
AA With your name and address and 
we willsend you this watch by ex- 
A press for examination. A Guar- 
antee for 5 Years and chain 
and charm sent with it. You 
eXamine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay our sample price, 
$2.50. and itis yours. It is beau- 
tifully engraved and warranted 
MWthe best time-keeper in the 
WW orld for the money and equal 
q appearance toa genuinesolid 
H Gold Watch. Write to-day, this 
offer will not appear again, 


EASTLAKE MFG. CO., 


Corner Adams and State Sts: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


IT IS AMAZING 


that people neglect their teeth so shame fully, when the 















GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


‘By ath —- knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a carefulapplication of the fine properties of well 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease Hundreds of subtle mal 

adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
thane is a weak “point We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keep'ng ourselves well fort'fied with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Ciril Service 
Gazette Made s nj riv wi oy boiling water or milk, Sold 
only in half-poun ins, by Grocers, labeled thu 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homepathie Chem- | 
| 





ists, London. Englana 


inestimable blessing of sound teeth may be enjoyed to a 
ripe old age, if they are thoroughly cleansed every day 
The regular use of SOZODONT, 


equaled dentifrice, will keep the ivory unsullied, the 





that pure and un 


gums ruddy, and the breath pure and sweet. 
The increasing demand for it speaks volumes for its 
great merits. SOZ -DON'R, being composed exclu 
sively of hygienic vegetable clements, and containing no 


solvent, is the only dentifrice which, while whiteniag the 





enamel, preserves its soundness 


The Christmas Number “ in preparation. Every prom- 


inent advertiser should be in- 
or : : ; ; 
terested in this Special Issue. 


Lesuie's WEEKLY Forms will close November 15th. 
SEND FOR RATES AND INFORMATION. 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


110 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


VINODE SALUD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


Physicians and individuals who have tried Vino de Salud invariably pronounce 
t the most delicious and invigorating tonic wine obtainable. Our artistic and beau- 


tifil! ustrated booklet will interest you Mav we send you one? 


| Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE 
DRUM IN 
POSITIO) 

















@ @| THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC |l® © 


IN MARIAN 


yy Body and 
Brain 


STIMULATES 
REFRESHES 
indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


Sent Fre8, ainum33 Ponta 


m, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 
@| MARIANI & CO, 524 st York 
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DRUG AND GROCERS, 


AVOID SUB 
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MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Ce il Station, i 
very ce re ol t city 
For Chicago, St. Lou ind Cincinna 
1 i magnihcently « ppe train 
Via the New York Ce1 il 
Ihe Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


j 


‘Trains depart from and arrive at 


} 


Grand Central Station, New York, | 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines 
€ hicaygo 1s cnly 24 hours away F 


Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 


Practically a train every hour, via 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NICKEL Pare. | 


TheNewlork Che AYg Sy LousRR, 


SOLID . 
remover Buffalo and Chicago 
TRAINS 
| gtinaapneon shed tenis cm 
BURPRET DINING 


SLEEPERS, CARS, 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 


BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION. 
Tickets to all Points East or West at Lowest Rates 
AT CHICAGO the Depot of the Nickel Plate 
Road is located at Twelfth St Viaduct. cor 
Twelfth and Clark Sts . convenient by street 
car or elevated R R to any part of the city 

AT CLEVELAND alltrains stop at Buclid Ave 
and Pearl St, and at Main Passenger Station 
Broadway near Cross St 

AT BUFFALO trains run into Union 
the Erie Railway 

For rates and other information consult near- 
est Ticket Agent, or address 


A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 


Gen’! Sup't. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CLEVELAND, OHIr 
F. J. Moore, General Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Depot of 


** Southwestern 
Limited”’ 





RUNS DA'LY 
TW uN 


LEW YORK 
BOSTON, 
Circinnati, 


[ndianapolis, 
St. Louis, 





F.0. MeCORMICK, 
Traffic 


DY, B MARTIN, 


Passenger and T 


Passenger 


Manager. 


CINCINNATI 


DEAFNESS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

and headnoises relieved by using 
WILSON’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; differ 
ent from all other devices; the only safe, 
Simple, comfortable, and invisible ear 
drum in the world. Hundreds are being 
benefitted where medical skill has failed, 
No string or wire attachment to irritate 
theear. Writefor pamphlet. WILSON EAR 
DRUMCO. 102'Trust Bldg, LOUISVILLE, KY, 
Club and Parlor, Catalogue free. 


PLAYS T.S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, lil. 


PILE 


ket Agt | 





THE 
DRUM IN 
POSITION 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 


PILEs. 
gists. 











DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINTMEN 


Gives instant relief. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents and $1 00 per hox 


WOODBURY’'S FACIAL SOAP 


4 John H. Wo ry. Der gis Ww i 
N. Y. City. Send 1c, for sample soap and 150-page book 


uy 
a 


fa) 








iss Histyle 


has had her new visit- 
ing gown made with 
the 


finished 


eight gores in 


skirt and 
kh “o> with the fashionable 
“Redfern ”’ 


Bias Corded 4" 


Velvet, e 
7 
ean i \ a 
a af e ny 
4 fey . 
{ o- ts Bias 
Ae , 
aad + Velveteen 
of the famous Skirt Binding. 
I fo 5. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 





“S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


| N D | E N it 
heudache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
IL ON Sold bs all Druggists. 


AUTUMN NUMBER 
NOW READY 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 





Price, 25 Cents. 


A handsome 60-page book, full of the best 
of JupGr’s humorous pictures. To be found 
at all Book- and News-stores, and sold on 


all trains. 


Judge Publishing Co., of New York, 
PUBLISHERS, 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By Specinlly Chartered Steamer, Feb. 6, 1895. 
Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, 
AJhainbra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem. Bevrout, 
Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome. Only #825, 
excursions, fees, ete., included 

F 


.C. CLARK, Tourist Agt., 1138 Broadway, N.Y 
THIS 


> FREE! & 


andsend ittous with yourname and 
address andwe will send you this 
watch by express for examination 
A GUARANTEE FOR 5 YEARS 
sent withit. You examine it 
and if youthink it a bargain 
pay our sample price $1.98 
and itis yours. Itis the hand- 
somest and best timekeeper 
in the world for the money 
and betterthan many watches 
sold for four times the price. 
With every watch we 

FRE send absolutely free 
of charge a lovely gold plate 
Wachain and charm, also our big 
eatalocue full of borgains 
WRITE TO-DAY, thisoffer will 
not appesr again. Address, 


THE NATIONAL MFG. 


& IMPORTING CO., 


334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaco, itt. 


cuT 












a OD. L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER 
9. For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
sorinvalid. Complete gymnasium, takes 

in. of floor room; new, scientific, dura 
wrsed by 100,000 physi 
gymen, editors and 
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ith Street, New York 


Is a SURE CURE 
for all kinds of 


Every box is warranted. Sold by drug 


WILLIAMS’ M'F’G CO., Props,, Cleveland, 0, 


ous Japanese successes, and they 


Japs and Chinese. 


THE picture which appears on the first page 
W hile 
the Chinese in this and other cities of the Union 


of our present issue tells its own story 


do not manifest as acute an interest in the war 
now in progress in the East as was anticipated, | 
they find no satisfaction in the story of continu 
frequently 
take occasion to manifest this disrelish in their 
treatment of the Japs with whom they come in 


contact. It isn’t an altogether pleasant experi 


| ence which a Japanese gentleman encounters in 


that 


passing through the Chinese quarter of New 
York ; he is in no danger of personal assault, 
indeed, but he is likely to be subjected to jeers 
and jibes which affect him even more keenly | 
than a blow would do. There can be no ques- | 
tion as to the superiority of the Japanese who | 
are among us, as contrasted with the Chinamen, 
in all the qualities of intelligence and refine 
ment, just as there is no room for doubt that 
Japan is vastly more advanced than China in 
all the 
our picture, 


elements of genuine civilization ; and 
as illustrating this fact, has more 


than a passing interest. 


The War in the East. 


to 
that peace negotiations are in progress between 


REPORTS continue reach us from China 
that government and Japan on the basis of the 
independence of Corea and the payment of a war 
indemnity by China. These reports, however, 
and the 


that they are unwarranted by anything that 


lack confirmation, probabilities are 


has so far occurred. It is quite possible that 
Japan would agree to peace upon conditions 
would assure the ends for which she went 
to war ; her course throughout kas been marked | 
by a spirit of moderation ; but there a 
yet that China 
beaten, and it is unlikely that she will desist 


re noin 


dications as considers herself 


from hostilities so long as she is able to protect 


| her capital and secure her territory against 


| the devastations of a Japanese invasion. 


The 


| Japanese authorities in Corea find great dif 


| The feeling in the Japanese Diet 


in effecting administration reforms, 


to the venality of the native officials 
which 


ficulty 
owing 
met 


| some three weeks since, is apparently unanimous 


| ernment. 


| brought to a triumphant close. 


in approval of the course pursued by the gov- 
The universal expression is that the 
be vigorously pursued until it is 
The Diet 
passed by a unanimous vote the bills introduced 


war must 


has 


by the government relating to war expenditures, 
which involved a total sum of 150,000,000 yen 


| number 


| added upon the decimal or 


of illustrations of subjects conne ted 


with the war now in progress 


OUR PUZZLE 
-acts about 


CORNER. 
Figures. 

As preparatory to the answer to the Colum 
bus Problem the author gives the following les 
son in arithmetic : 


It 


tion of figures has what may be called . 


is not generally known that every collec 


final or 


residual root For example, take a chance ar 
rangement like the following and add up the 
columns : 

8766.54 

QUSS 331 

2121.54 

T776.66 

5452.10 

4085.04 —24—6 

Here are the same numbers arranged differ- 

ently : 


5720S, 16191 
$71N7.: 


S7T286. 54666 


S425 


141782. 04285= 42 


No matter how the figures are added up, in 


a) 


; columns, singly, or otherwise, if the numbers in 


the product are again added until reduced to a 
single figure, it will be a6. The residual root 
of a collection of numbers cannot be affected by 
different arranzements. As all numbers are 
denary principle, 
decimal fractions will not change the root. The 
decimal point is merely a sign of separation be- 
tween the units and the tenths, just the same as 
the inferred point between the tens and the 
hundreds. 

To tell if 82 can be made out of the numbers 
4, 5,6, 7,5, 9, 0, add them up, and we find the 
residual root to be 5. Those numbers can only 
be arranged to make a sum with the 3 root, 
therefore 75 or 84 would be the nearest whole 
number which could be arrived at without re 
sorting to the use of fractions, as will be shown 
when the answer is fully explained. 

As a wonderful puzzle in mental arithmetic, 
give to any one a collection of numbers (the 

Ask them 
to arrange them in any shape they wish, omit 


residual root of which you know). 


one figure, and add them up and give you the 
result. Add these figures together mentally 
and get the residual root, and deduct it from 
the first root which you secretly knew, and the 
result will be the number omitted. If, however, 
the second root is larger than the first, add 9 to 


(about $110,000,000). We print elsewhere a the first before deducting. 














CHRISTY CARVE 


arazor. The Ham-knife 
FAMOUS CHRISTY BREAD-KNIFE 
wo cents each, of either Ham knife or Carver 
Parer, 15 cents (these three together for $1.00 

Christy Knives are sold everywhere 
selling most goods by December 31st 
30x 25, Fremont, Ohio 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 








R, HAM OR ME 


| Now is the time when carving-knives are most in demand 

derful curved edge makes it the easiest knife with w hich to carve 
has saw-reeth on top for cutting 
If vour dealer does 
Our other knives are : 

Household Saw, 75 cents 
Reware of Worthless imitations 
Write for particulars 


Actual size, 15% inches. 


AT KNIFE. 

Have you ever tried a Christy Carver? The won- 
reat, game, fowl, ete., etc. Does its work like 
bones. Both have the remarkable cutting edge of our 
not keep them sample will be sent on receipt of price, 
Bread-knife, 75 cents; Cake-knife, 50 cents, 


A Steinway piano is offered to agents 
Address all orders to ‘THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 


PRICE, 5 CENTS PER COPY, or 
50 CENTS FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 








Our 
Illustrated 


Press | | 


is a high-class monthly pic- 
of 


tistic and literary excellence. 


torial unsurpassed at 
It is beautifully printed, is 
replete with fine illustrations 
of current news events, and 
is filled with delightful sto- 
ries and articles by the most 
prominent writers of fiction 

It is sold for the remark 


ably low price of 


— 
CENTS 


PER COPY. 


ef 


your 


— 


Leave order with 





your newsdealer to be served 
regularly with it, or send 50 
cents In postage-stamps for 


a year’s subscription to 


| OurlllustratedPress, 


110 Fifth Ave., N. Y- 


0 ur Illustrated Pre 
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PHIZZICAI 


DAUGHTER—** Mamma, 
I dona care if he is rich ; 


Roy ANTIC 
Mr. Swart 
at his money |” 
Mercenary Parent—** 
face, I feel sure it would grow on you.” 
Romantic Daughte r—** Grr 


me on me 


Good Sip, u ‘ell Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially if 
made with 


Extract ° BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 

















Armour & Company, Chicago. 
WALTER BAKER & CO, 
PURE, HICH CRADE 
<= COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
ore HIGHEST AWARDS 
\\ _EXPOSITIONS. 
‘In Europe and America. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
‘a fa, On this Continent, have received 
Industrial and Food 
| Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
Their delicious tae, FAST COCOA s absolu 
WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
7 











Absolote Purity Guaranteed 


Responsible physicians have lately said that the 
purest and most economical is 


Liebig COMPANY'S | 








Extract of Beef 


Free from fat and 
gelatine, of fine 
flavor, its excel- 
lence never varies 





i have 
[’'m sure 


You would have to do nothing 











THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 


FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGC 
Seng? 


C ital KaCo. 


Dress Fabrics 
Moire Crepons, 
Stiletto Cloth, 
Astrakhan Effects, 
Homespuns, 





Camel’s-Hair, 


Diagonal Serges, 





| 


Scotch and French Plaids. 





Crepes and Crepons 


for House and Evening Wear. 


EMBROIDERED CLOTHS. 


Broadvay R; 19th bt. 


NEW YORK 





made up my mind 


Pd have 


[ cannot marry 
» to look at him as often as 


of the sort ; and as for his 


Heaven forbid !” 


ONGRESS 


Has adjourned, but the 


addachus 
aE = E 


SS 
eee 


has not. It is always in session and its 
benefactions go on without cessation ; 
the sum of $5000.00 every day in the 
year going forth on its mission of help 
and comfort. 





The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
COST 60% USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
Genetaf'and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON,M.P., 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 

Amongst the 
tions—Stories, Articles and Poems—from the best 
modern authors, the foilowing may be specially 
mentioned : 

TuOm eS BAILEY ALPRICH, 
An Undiscovered Country.” 
GENERAL LORD ROBE RTS, V. C. 
° fellington.” 
WALTER BESANT, 
* Westminster.” 
A. RIDER HAGGARD, 

“Joan Haste ’’ (Serial). 

PAUL VERLAINE, 
** Conquistador.”’ 

EK. F. BENSON, 

*Love’s Apostate.’’ 
MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 

** Another Freak.’’ 


LIONEL DECLE, 
**How I Crossed Africa.’ 
Besides a magnificent colored Frontispiece, from an 
original painting uy B.M. Hewett, entitled ‘A Study 


in Color.” The whole number is profusely illus 
trated by well-known artists, in black and white. 
There are also several fuil-page plates. 





Editorial and P ublis hing Offices: 
Road, London, W Ne York 
News Company: Foronta, The Toronto News Company ; 
Montre pal, The Montreal, News ( oulpaby. 


ELECTRICITY 


Mechanics, Steam Eng’ring. 
Mecbanical Drawing, Archi- 
tecture, R. R. and Bridge 
Eng’ ring, Plumbing. Heating, 
Mining, English Branches. 
send for free | aapiengers Stating Ya 
subject wish to study or your trade. 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL SCIENCES, 
SCRANTON, PA. 









EARL & WILSON’S. 
|IMEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANOC 


ARE THE BEST” 


LE ERYWHERE 


-MENNEN? S Borated Talcum 


FOR A 





| TOILET 





ion of it 
for infants and adults 
not made 


flour, which injure the skin 
It softens, beautifies, and pre 





serves the skin. 
ete 


An excellent Tooth Powder ; 


ing. Decorated Tin ib ox, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Drug 


| gist or mailed for 25 cts. 


Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. 


Contents, which include contribu- 


18 Charing Cross 
The International 


UFFS 


POWDER. 


Ask your Doctor his opin. 


Scientifically compounded, 
of starch or rice 


A specific for Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
delightful after shay: 


| 


} 


proud of. 


Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which 


v6 


One that ree 
fects the highe 
est credit on 
the 


wh 






















The Finest 
CHAMPAGNE 


In America. 


1 meericans 


especially 


country 
ich proe 


duces 





J. 


| 
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Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
1. B. Kirk & Co., 


Broapway, 


69 Futton STREET AND 1158 
, New York AGENTS. 











| Boston. Washington. slew York. Brooklyn. 
— ee 


Remdor 


BICYCLES. 
ove cv, 





WORLD'S 1. 51 RECORD! 


F ae | 
Good bearings and ‘fastest tires on earth''— | 
oe 
G. & J. PNEUMATIC TIRES"’ 
THAT’S THE SECRET. 
Catalogue free at any Rambler agency. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. Co,, CHICAGO. 








Detroit. 

















994 
PUREs 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI, 





C. C. Shayne’s name in a fur garment isa 


guarantee of reliability. Awarded highest 
prizes at the world’s fair. Shayne’s, 124 and 
126 West Forty-second street, New York, is 
the leading fashionable resort for reliable and 
elegant furs. Fashion-book mailed to any ad- 
| dress. 
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SE 
If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


is as good as the genuine. 


TMU Te: 


Porous 
Plaster 


| SVAnnusvevsuceeeusuueeasanuitt 








Requires no boiling. 





+ Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S$ 


The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’ g Dun 


i i E> ee Se EE ie ee ae a 


Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
postage, 2 cents. 


Franco-American Food Co.., 


Cocoa. 


P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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ED. PINAUD’S 


Latest Exquisite Perfume, 
BOUQUET MARIB LOVISB. 












results ho 
cleanliness an 





Iris asolid cake -..7.. 


Pie 





a7) 
of scouring soap. 


Try itin your next house-cleanin 8 and be happy. 











Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 
of women wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be 
materially lessened by the use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. If an hour 
is saved each time a cake is used, if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 
face because the toil is lightened, she must be a foolish woman who 
would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband who 
would grudge the few cents which it costs. 
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Gilbert Parker’s Stories. 
paper by Mr. Gitpert Parker are yet to be published. 
These, entitled **\ The Baron of Beaugard,” * Little Bab- 


iche,”’ and “ AT Poin y Buagles * will appends ne 
three nert succeeding ISSUES, VM : Pa hee has neve done 
hetter work than mn this series if Slories, each heing a tas 
te rplece of the story.-te ley's art back numbers of the 


W EEKLY containing the five stories already published can 


he obtained bu addressing this offtes 


Toleration at the South. 


OVERNOR McKINLEY’S recent visit 
to New Orleans, in response to an in 
vitation to address the citizens on the 


3 \ subject of protection, was an incident 
Ay 7 Beem 2 - ae 
, ‘f be of more than ordinary significance 
1 , ree ’ . 
ye Phe welcome extended to him was 
the most striking political fact of the 
year It shows that, in fact, the old 
‘ partition walls are brenking down, 
and that the era of free discussion at 
{ the South has fully dawned The 
ay oo : 
—_ 


immense audience by which Governor 
McKinley was received represt nted all the principal points 
in Louisiana and Mississippi within a radius of two hun 
dred miles. Five hundred women had conspicuous seats in 
the great auditorium, and the audience as a whole was one 
of the most intelligent and enthusiastic which bas ever been 
addressed in New Orleans by a Northern man. Bankers, 
merchants, Sugar men, and persons of all classes helped to 
swell the vast concourse to an aggregate of thirteen thou 
sand. 

There are other indications that the spirit of intolerance 
which has so long dominated some parts of the South is 
losing its hold upon the intelligent and influential class 
Two years ago the Populist candidate for President was 
practically refused an audience by some communities in 
Georgia, being subjected to indignities which led to his 
speedy withdrawal from the State In the late campaign 
Populist candidates and speakers were everywhere heard 
with consideration and respect, and the result of their ap 
peals is seen in the largely increased vote of their party 
and a greatly augm«e nted representation in the Legislature 
lhe same tendency toward toleration is observable in other 
States, not only in growing freedom of discussion, but in 
the demand for fair elections, a free ballot and honest 
count, on the part of leading organs of the ruling party 
There are, undoubtedly, cases of intimidation and outrage ; 
the expression of the popular will is here and there per 
verted by repressive and fraudulent methods, but there 
can be no question that these practices are becoming in 
creasingly unpopular, and it is inevitable that, in time, the 
solidity of the South will as a consequence be broken 

No States of the Union are more deeply concerned in 
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the maintenance of the protective policy which is endan 
gered by Democrat issnults than these which are now 
mmict oil i \ \ h \¢ 
pment of their varted 1 i . ler that policy som 
hese States ha ren ly I material contributor 
th hiitbona wealth industries have been established 
vhich utilize resources hitherto dormant ibor has been 
| employments have been diversified ind th 
«aly Is V this ’ ! } rica bY the s rit I 
> l yo! Any ( i | tt s 
pol t ’ Lil inh us th l 


' f 4 teat not vet f ! rod from ft 
rl! lene ~ fo a) \ LiTN we ( ec he 


sund waste of the ¢ il Wat Neither immigration 


I ipit will seek a region which offers no reward 
nterpris nd skill, and without these, and the impulse 
they give to productive energy, g neral and permanent 
prosperity will be impossible It is not surprising, in view 


of these considerations, that Southern men who realize the 
possibilities which front their section are breaking away 
from old delusions and the proscripti e policles these cle 
lusions inspired the only amazing circumstance s that 
they did not lone ago adjust themselves to the wise and 
patriotic conceptions of duty upon Which they ire noW 
til 


ie 


Colonization in Liberia. 
MOVEMENT looking to the col- 


onization of Southern negroes in 
Liberia has been started in Ala 
buma, and is said to be attaining 
Cee | formidable proportions The Li 
berian government is represented 
ee to have offered twenty acres of 
land and the implements neces 
} 1\ sary for its cultivation to every 
family coming from the United 
b&b Us States, and, stimulated by this 
offer, hundreds of South Alabama negroes are selling out 
their crops with a view of going to Africa as soon as the 
ships are ready to carry them 
It is possible that a migration of this character may not 
prove altogether disastrous, but it is certain that, if carried 
to any great extent, the chances will be against its success 
It is not unnatural that the more intelligent of the blacks 
should aspire to a more favorable industrial environment 
than that in which they are now confined, but Liberia is 
not the field in which their destiny is to be worked out 
What they should do is to turn their attention to the op 
portunities Which their own country offers them. Africa has 
no such magnificently resourceful regions us lie in our far 


Western States and Territories and wait to be taken as 


a gift from the government There, for instance, is the 
ereat State of Washington, with a vast area of free lands 
in the interior along the upper Columbia and its tribu 
turies, adapted to fruit culture, cereals, and stock-raising, 
and a milder climate than can be found in any northern lat 
itude in the Union, There are the immense timber reserves 
of western Washington, with woods as valuable as grow 
on the Congo ; and there are the beautiful pregnant islands 
of Puget Sound, waiting forthe husbandman with pruning 
knife and plow. Beyond that inland sea is the unexplored 
Olympic peninsula, a land fit for the gods. Then there is 
Montana, inviting adventurous spirits to become lords of 
all they survey on the boundless ranges. In all that great 
Northwest recently opened up to settlement and commerce 
by the new railroads there is everything that can appeal to 


the imagination of Americans. It is a land of ¢ 


at mount 
ains, fertile valleys, and unknown rivers which far surpass 
the famed waters of the East, and even the Mississippi it 
self. That broad land is the birthright of Americans, black 
and white alike. If they do not claim these lands for 
homesteads they will fall into alien hands. For those who 
desire more southern climes there is New Mexico, with a 
climate as salubrious and as nearly perfect as the world af 
fords—an old land with the interesting history and relics of 
unknown centuries of occupancy by the Aztecs, and three 
centuries of dominion by the Spaniards. The old Spanish 
erants of this great area are being broken up by the Fed 
eral land courts, and a beckoning hand is held out to 
health-seekers and home-seckers by the hospitable natives 
Utah asks for recruits for the invading army that is march 
ing 


upon the wilds of her southern border, repeating yearly 
the mitacle of cultivation and civilization wrought by the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake Arizona invites cultivators 
of the orange and lemon, the olive and fig, while California 
can receive immigration for half a century before her fruit 
ful valleys will be filled. 

Why, with such a field before them, where industry and 
enterprise can have the fullest scope, should any Southern 
black who aspires to be his own master and make his own 
way, turn his thought or his footsteps to far-off Liberia ? 
The wise course for the Committees who are directing this 
Liberian movement would be to explore these Western 
fields, arrange for colonies in the richer agricultural 
regions, and test there, under normal conditions, the ea 
pacity of the negro to become self-supporting and a con 
tributor to the general prosperity 


The War in the East. 


THERE is no doubt that the Powers of Europe regard 


the Asiatic situation with a good deal of anxiety. The 
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possible collapse of the Chinese Empire before the victo 


rious onslaught of Japan, and the disintegration of the 


barbaric elements which form the basis of its life, would 
expose all Asia, as Lord Rosebery declared in his recent 
peech at Sheffield, to perils of the very gravest characte1 
nd would be likely, moreover, to result in European com 
plications full of menace to the general tranquillity It is 
not surprising, thercfore that Great Britain and other 


European Powers have tendered their wood offices to the 


ombatants with a view of bringing the existing war to a 
Os ind that the rejection by Japan of the proposed 

has o isloned fresh solicitud It is possible 
that, if the war should continue, more active intervention 
may be attempted, but there is no likelihood that Japan 
vill entertain any proposals which involve the loss of the 


t t 


ust fruits of her triumph 
And, lookin it the situation broadly, it may be that 


it is desirable 


n the interest of world-wide civilization. 
that the Japanese should carry the war to its logical con 


lusion in. the dispersion of the rotten dynasty which for 


two centuries and half has held (¢ hina in its barbarous 
luteh Phere are some enlightened foreign observers who 
ire strongly inclined to this view of the case Thus the 


London Spectat says that Defeat by Japan may be, tor 
tught any European knows, the very blow which the 


Chinese required if 


startle them from their slumber of 
iges, and to change their solidified self -conceit into a 
national pride which would at least forbid Governors to 
steal, and captains of men-of-war to go to sea without 
sufficient ammunition for one battle. Suppose even that 
the process goes far, and that China in a sense dissolves, as 
it did for seventeen years after the Manchu capture of 
Peking, are we so certain that in that vast and horrible 
movement there may not be the germ of a new and more 
vivid life This was what happened when the seclusion 
of Japan, which had lasted for ages, was broken up 

There was a great revolution at once, a momentary 
spasm afterward, and then the birth of a new people who 
have broken the thick crust of Asiatic life, have shown 
themselves capable of change, and are as vigorous and com 
petent as any European nation.” Is it not possible that 
the same result might follow in the present instance ? 
Japan may be the very instrumentality which, in the 
Providential purpose, is designed to accomplish the regen 
eration of all Asia 


The New Olympic Games. 


by * HE republic of muscle is now certainly 
the largest, the most catholic, and most 
liberal of all republics. The late Inter 
Ls national Athletic Congress in Paris af- 
forded a notable illustration of this fact. 
Every country on the continent of Eu 
ne rope, Great Britain and all her colonies, 
ri] the United States, and the foremost 
republics of South America were repre 
rt sented by delegates identified with all 

mip ER their athletic sports. 

This assembly unanimously decided to re-establish the 
Olympic games, those great carnivals of muscle that held 
the Grecian States together twenty-five centuries ago, as 
the Federal Constitution cements the States of America 
now In deference to the Hellenic idea, the first Olympiad 
of the new series is to be celebrated at Athens in 1896. 
under the auspices of the Pan-hellenic Athletic Society. 
A number of years ago this society re-established these 
games on a modern basis in Athens, and every four years 
the athletes of Greece have contested as they once did at 
Elis. Some of the features of the old games have been re- 
vived. The judges or umpires are dressed in long, flowing, 
purple robes ; the contestants are summoned to the arena 
by heralds, and the contests are opened and conducted 
under the inspiriting music of flutes, as in ancient times. 
Athens is, however, not the only place where, of late years, 
the games have been celebrated. At the midwinter fair 
at San Francisco last winter the athletic clubs revived the 
games With striking success. The athletic clubs of Eng 
land, Belgium, and France have for a half-dozen years he!d 
international contests and carnivals on the Bois de Bou 
logne that might justly be characterized as modern Olym 
pic games. The mecting of the Yale and Oxford teams on 
the Queen’s Club grounds in London last summer was 
nothing less than an Olympic contest. 

But the celebration of the first new Olympiad in 1896 at 
Athens will be a distinctly new event in the world’s athletic 
sports. It is, in fact, the first meeting in the arena of the 
federation of the world’s amateur athletic sports, and it 
will signalize the initiation of a movement whose influence 
not only on all athletics, but on races, nations, and lan- 
cuages, cannot now be conjectured. 

There was at Olympia what was known as the five 
games called the Pentathlon, introduced one after an- 
other. This group of games constituted the principal 
feature of the contests. The games were sprinting, leap 
ing, wrestling, boxing, and throwing the dart and discus. 
All these games, except the last, survive, and the last may 
be said to live in a new form of throwing the hammer and 
putting the shot. Wrestling and boxing were combined 
into one game among the Greeks, and it went by the nam 
of Pancratium, the most violent and vicious of all contests 


We have combined the two games, sprinting and leaping 
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ind call it hurd Ing The modern Pent ithlon Imliar 
to the ancient Pentathlon in the cl iraAc r ¢ ts xercises 
will constitute the principal feature of the New Olympia 
I very nation represented Can, \¥ hout th t tr mn ot 


native character or national custom, take 


con sts 


But as the Carnival is to embrace a | athletic sports, na 


tional and racial games will come in with the rest Foot 
mall is Anglo-Saxon, and other ra¢ will have to learn it at 
Olympia. Base-ball is American, and is the game of cities 
Lawn -tennis, golf lacrosst polo steeple chasing ind 


cricket are well-nigh confined to Anglo-Saxon territory 


sefor many Olympi ids have passed all these games may 
be more or less popular throughout the civilized world 
Cycling, pigeon-shooting, rowing, and vachting are now 


popular in every nook and corner of the globe Cycling is 
doubtless the most universal sport of the track. and be 


sides, the bicycle has become in nearly all countries an in 


strument of war and commerce It will most betittinely 


take the place of the war-chariot on the hippodrome. which 


will have to be rechristened thi evcloronie Olympia 


Is ilso to have its Derby where the best 


horses of the 
world will compete 

The purposes of the New Olympia are three-fold : First, 
to federate, introduce and improve all purely amateur ath- 
letic sports throughout the world second, to improve the 
ind nations ; third, to 
decide with authority all amateur athletic championships 


of the world 


understanding existing amone races 


The Extinction of Luxuries. 


37 OT long avo, W hie n fn 
. “i Y— mous and solemn scien 
tist used the disappear- 
a ance of the buffalo to 
n ’ illustrate the possible 
{ so ee fate of the oyster, there 
y ZC) > was a disposition on the 
AF WA! ° 
ee part of the reading pub 
aq aes Pat 4 lic to smile, and many 
me ite : ki: . 
{ ry) . ‘WV ae Hippant things were 
ny { printed in the news 


papers It recalled the 
story of a certain eminent judge who had only one conun 
drum in his -répertoiré Why is the elephant like the 
clam?” he would ask, and after all had given it up he 
would reply, very soberly Because it can’t climb a tree 
There is, of course, an enormous difference between the 
succulent bivalve and the strong and massive buffalo, but 
each is a wild thing on which men have preyed and feasted 
until the extinction of the species can bi prevented only by 
cultivation. 

Among epicures who keep track of prices, and among 
scientists who study tendencies in the abstract, there is a 
certainty of the gradual exhaustion of several of the finest 
and most desirable food-products. Appetites vary almost 
as much as people, but there is a general agreement that 
the three greatest delicacies we have in this country are 
oysters, diamond - back terrapin, and canvas-back duck. 
Contention may be made that some of the finer fish should 
be included in this list, but the fish of themselves form -a 
distinct Class which need not come under our present con- 
sideration. There will always be an enormous draft upon 
0) 
demand The 
ring their che apness, Ameri- 
cans do not eat more fish than they do 


the supply, but the productive powers of the waters are s 
great that there will be enough for the 
ereatest wonder is that, consid: 
In this respect, 
however, their preferences are improving 

In a few weeks the season for diamond-back terrapin 
will open. Not more than forty years ago they could be 
bought for a few dollars a cart-load., Fifty cents apiece 
was a fine price for them, and the colored men who caucht 
them while fishing for other things either threw them 
away or presented them to the white folks of their neigh 
borhood. Last year the price of terrapin was as high as 
eighty-five dollars a dozen, and this year it may ré 


le 


ich one 
hundred. The reason, of course, is that the demand, pro 
ceeding largely from fashion and the general inerea 


wealth and extravagance 


se of 
. has set an enormous price upon 
every terrapin that belongs to this patrician class, and thi 
humble negro who happens upon them no longer gives them 
away, but immediately becomes a capitalist upon the re 

sults of his good fortune. Plain people, or even those in 
moderate circumstances, cannot afford to eat this dish when 
the cost of the raw material is so exorbitant, and the con 
sequence is that plebeian terrapin are being palmed off upon 
inexperienced and credulous epicures. A most amusing 
feature of the situation is that some of thi 
caught along the tributaries of the Mi 


se rrapin are 
sissippi and shipped 
to Eastern cities, and there is a suspicion that a few of 


them are sent back to Western cities branded 


ed as the real 
diamond-back article. It is, however, not quite as bad as 
the California wine which crosses the sea and returns to us 
with French labels. Various efforts have been made t 
cultivate the terrapin, but this most delicious of reptiles 


does not prosper in captivity Without his liberty he 


loses that indescribable something which makes him the 


most costly food-product in this country 


Who does not know of the glory of the canvas-back 


duck ¥ Poets have sung its praises, statesmen have fallen 
Victims to its influence, and emperors have ordered it ship 
ped to their larders across the seas Once it Was so 
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commotr is shown ina legal document on cord, th t 
i S f rt n planta ) broke nto reb ion b IS¢ 
they el ao invas-back duck instead pork, bu 
radually and constantly the proud bird has been flying up 


ward until it is out of the sight of those who have fot the 
money to emulate itin high soaring. Fon eral vears the 


canvas-backs have been so scarce that the demand has not 


been one-third supplied At one time the markets wer 
full of them, and they were cheaper than chickens Now 
they alwavs command from five to ten dollars per pail 


More serious than the increase of price, too, is the fact that 


the supply is constantly decreasing Between the g 
hunters of Canada and the gunners of the United States 
the extinction is rapidly proceeding. It has been found 
that the canvas-back gets its flavor from a peculiar water 
cress Which is common especially in the Chesapeake Bay 
and a scientific gentleman has offered the suegestion that 


the common order of ducks might be fed upon this 


| Yrass 
until they attained the canvas-back standard He even 
outlines a plan by which these tame and prosaic fowl] may 
be caught young and brought up with care His logic is 
invincible If the wat ‘ress produces certain results in 


one Class of ducks why not in another? Any one can sec 
the reasonableness of this, and it ought to work, but the 
experiments so far made are deplorably disappointing 
The main trouble is that the tame ducks will not take to 
that particular vegetable diet, and all the time the extin 
tion of the Canvas-back goes on 

With the oyster the case is different. This bivalve is 
tractable and easily handled. It responds nobly to man’s 
honorable intentions. Of course most of the old kinds have 
disappeared, Nobody has really eaten a Blue Point for 
twenty years, and yet Blue Points are served in a thousand 
places in this country from the first of September to the 
firstof May. The original Blue Point oysters were large 


and luscious. The later idea of the Blue Point is simply 
a matter of size New-Yorkers like their oysters small ; 
Southerners prefer the medium, and the Westerners take 
the biggest they can get. By simply assorting the crop all 
sections can be pleased, and the crops are so thoroughly 


assorted that the trade has become a generalization We 
may delude ourselves that we are eating certain brands, 
but the chances are that we are mistaken. The best oysters 
of to-day are those produced by cultivation. They have 
more substance and a better taste than the oyster growing 
wild, and so ripidly has oyster culture advanced, especially 
in the waters of New York and through Long Island 
Sound, that the larger part of the supply comes in this way. 
Maryland and Virginia, for instance, and the waters south 
of the Chesapeake Bay produce less than seven millions of 
bushels a season, where they used to supply more than 
seventeen millions out of the twenty-seven million bushels 
eaten by the American people during a season, 

With all the prodigality of nature it would seem that 
the oyster ought to be one of the great staple foods of the 
working people, one of those spl ndid luxuries which all 
could enjoy at low cost We do not look for the extinction 
of the oyster, but there has been a most astonishing de 
crease In the crops of recent years, W ith an increase of from 
one totwo hundred per cent. in the prices, and the only 
hope is that cultivation may repair the damage and bring 
back the yield to its natural proportions. 





SocrALISM in western Europe is becoming more and 
more a positive force, and is adjusting itself more and 
more to sane conditions. The leaders are coming to be 
lieve that the quickest road to power is by the use of the 
ballot rather than by more violent methods ; and in Ger 
many and France especially the effort hereafter will be to 
eet possession of the legislative bodies. Then the socialist 
leaders are preparing to abandon their demand for the 
nationalization of land, believing that in this way they can 
disarm the opposition of peasant proprietors, who, being 
naturally indisposed to give up their small properties, have 
hitherto been a serious obstacle to the socialist scheme 
The London Spectator regards this modification of pro 
eramme us ‘a long stride toward sanity, and consequently 
toward the partial success which socialists will possibly 
one day achieve. They may, and in places will, replace 


the capitalist by the State in many undertakings having a 
national character, notably in the control of communica 
tions, in mining, and conceivably in the lodging of the 
people; but if they attack prope rty, they attack an in 
stinct of human nature—and animal nature—and will be 
beaten.” 


Is it not time that our great railway companies should 


adopt more efficient precautions against the robberies of 


trains which are becoming so common”? There are cases, 
no doubt, in which the prevention of outrages of this sort 
by murderous desperadoes is practically impossible, but in 
most instances the plans of the robbers could be defeated 


if the trainmen were properly armed and equipped for re 


pelling their assaults The companies owe it to their 


patrons to assure their safetv in body nad purse ind th V 
owe it to themselves to protect: their stockholders against 


the losses which result from an alienation of popular 
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nfidence in the eftici icy ol their business management 
It is a crying shame and disgrace that should be possible 
for two or three or half-a-dozen armed ruffians to hold 
up i railway train anywhere in this country, plunder it, 


and then escape without so much as a hand being lifted to 
stop the outrage The punishm«e nt of the offenders, if sub 
sequently caught, is well enough, but it would be a good 
deal hb ter to shoot them down in their tracks the moment 
they undertake the perpetration of their crime These 
things do not occur in other countries ; why should they 
be epidemic her 


THE novel spectacle of a distinctively American associ- 
ation meeting in annual session on foreign soil will be pre 
sented in London in July next, when the American Associ 
ation of Educators of Colored Youth will meet in that city 
This association is composed of representative colored men 
of education and experience in affairs, and their object in 
meeting abroad is to acquaint the European public with 
the educational, moral, and material progress which has 
been made by the American negro since his eman« ipation 
The programme provides for papers and discussions on the 
race problem, in which some of the ablest blacks of the 
country will present their views. It is also desired to 
afford members of the 


ssociation an opportunity to famil 
iarize themselves with the manners, customs, and institu 
tions of European countries, and to this end excursions 
have been planned to various points. In order to insure 
the success of the tour, the rates have been placed at the 
moderate figure of two hundred dollars each, including all 
expenses of ocean transit, as well as of trips to Paris, Roiae, 
and other continental cities. The tour will occupy alto 
gether forty-five days. Professor W. S. Scarborough, a 
well-known contributor to our columns, is chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. If this particular experiment 
should prove successful no doubt it will be followed by 
others of similar character. 


FAITHFUL service in the humbler relations of life is not 
always recognized and rewarded as it should be. We pass 
by without commendation, and often fail to notice alte 
gether, the fidelity to duty of the patient toilers who 
serve us in the routine of ordinary activities. We accept, 
as our right, the service they render, and imagine that 
we have discharged every obligation when we have paid 
them the stipulated wage We forget that there are 
ministries, born of affection and of conscientious pur 
pose,“ Which have an infinitely higher value than mere 
money can measure ; ministries which deserve and call for 
the recognition which comes from a sense of brotherhood 
and kinship. We found, the other day, in a century-old 
graveyard in New Jersey, a moss-grown tombstone whose 
inscription beautifully expressed this grateful sense. 
‘““This stone,” it reads, ‘‘is erected by so and so to the 
memory of Dorcas, a faithful servant, who died at an ad- 
vanced age.” In that inscription one reads the story of a 
life—the life of one of the world’s humble ones, who by 
fidelity in her station, doing her simple duty as she under 
stood it, became the helper and the friend of those to whom 
she was subject, and doing so achieved a unique immor 
tality and as high a place, we suspect, in the shining ranks 
of the immortals as any of the so-called great ones whose 
names embellish history. Who can doubt that if honest 
service was always appreciated and recognized, in the 
spirit which inspired this inscription, the asperities which 
mark our social and industrial life would be largely as 
suaged, and much of the contention and conflict which 
now disturb society would cease to trouble it 


TRIFLING incidents, in the absence of Parliament and 
political discussions, seem to bring forth the heavy artillery 
of the London press. It isa good deal like shooting spar 
rows with cannons. For example, the fact that the lord 
mavor of Liverpool did not request the bishop to say grace 
ut . banquet given the Duke of York has agitated the 
country from one end to the other. That his lordship 
should have asked a Unitarian minister to perform this act 
was looked upon as an unpardonable crime. The public 
was treated to columns and columns on this subject, some 
viving the genesis of the grace from time immemorial. 
Anothe r disc ussioh W hic h has almost reache dan ¢ pidemic 
form was the question whether the silk hat or *‘* stove 
pipe ” as we eall itor * toppe ry” or boxer’”’ or * chimney 
pot,” as they call it in England, prevents people from at 
tending church It seems that a clergyman start d the story 
that the attendance at church was declining on account of 
the silk hat. The silk hat is an obstacle to church-going 
it is alleged, not because it is necessary to Wear it under 
pain of being condemned for *‘ bad form,” but ‘* because 
when the wearer gets to church he does not know where 
to put his hat If he deposits it beneath his seat, his own 
boots if he kneels, or those of the person sitting behind 
him, are pretty certain to ruffle the immaculate smoothness 


of its surface If he puts it against the bench end in the 
eangway, the skirts of every lady passer-by are sure to 
brush the nap the wrong way In wet weather his diffi 
culties are increased by the fact that a dripping umbrella 
has also to be disposed of in close proximity to the hat.” 
And as no respectable Britisher would be seen at church 
without a high silk hat, he stays at home and smokes his 
} 


pipe and possibly reads a Sunday paper. 
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The old man sat down awkwardly in his chair, with Due stolidly lighting his pipe.” 


TALES OF PIERBE AND iS PEOPLE. 


A SERIES OF NINE 


SHORT STORiES BY GILBERT 


PARKER. 


VI.—A ROMANY OF THE SNOWS. 


i 
A {> old Throng, the trader, 
trembling with sickness and 
misery, got on his knees to Cap- 
tain Halby and groaned: ‘* She 
didn’t want to go; they drag- 
ged her off. You'll fetch her 


back, won’t ye ‘—she always 


f L 4 


had a fancy for you, cap’n,” Pierre shrugged 
ik a shoulder and But you stole her 


/ A y 
Z, I\\ when she was in her rock-a-by, my Throng, 
“4 n \ 
A ( 


NO you and your Manette.” 


Throng still kept to his knees. ** Like a 
match she was Lord, how that step-mother bully- 
ravged her, and her father didn’t care a rap. He had half-a 
dozen others — Manette and me hadn't We took her 
and used her like as if she was an anel, and we brought her off 
Haven’t we set store by her? Wasn't 
was lonely an’ loved her that we took her ¢ Hasn’t everybody 
stood up and said there. wasn’t any one like her in the North ¢ 
Ain’t I done fair by her always—ain’t I? An’ 
cough ’s eatin’ my life out, an’ Manette ’s gone, an’ there ain’t 
a soul but Duc, the trapper, to put a blister on me, these brutes 
ride up from over the border, call theirselves her brothers, 
an’ dra her of !” 

The man was still on his 
lightly kicked a mocecasined foot. 

‘*Get up, Jim Tarong,” he ** Holy ! 
law moves beca..se an old man cries / 
that’s what ths law says. 


said: ** 


y 


no bigger. 
none. 


up here. it ‘cause we 


now, when this 


knees Pierre reached over and 


said. do you think the 
Is it in the statutes / 
Does it come within the act? Is it 


a trespass ‘—an assault and battery ‘—a breach of the peace ‘— 
a misdemeanor / ' That’s how the law 
talks. Get on your knees to Father Corraine, not to Captain 
Halby !” 

He said this in a half-sinister, ironical way, fo between him 
and the Riders of the Plains there was no good feeling. More 
than once he had come in conflict with them—more than once 
had they laid their hands on him, and took them off again in 
due time. He had foiled them as to men they wanted ; he had 
defied them—but he had helped them, too, when it seemed right 
to him ; he had sided with them twice when to do so was peril- 
ous to himself. He had sneered at them, he did not like them, 
nor they him. The sum of it was, he thought them brave—and 
stupid ; and he knew that the law erred as often as it set things 
right. 

The trader got up and stood between the two men, coughing 


Victoria—So and So: 


much, his face straining, his eyes bloodshot, as he looked anx- 
iously from Pierre to Captain Halby. 
a strony man. 


He was the sad wreck of 
Nothing looked strong about him now but his 
head, which, with its lony gray hair, seemed badly balanced by 
his thin neck, through which the terrible cough was hacking. 
The broad shoulders hollowed in now. 

‘* Only half a lung left,” he stammered, as soon as he could 
speak, ‘‘ an’ Duc can’t fix the boneset, camomile, and whisky as 
she could. An’ he waters the whisky--curse—his—soul !” The 
last three words were said through .another spasm of coughing. 
‘* An’ the blister—how he mucks the blister !” 

-Vierre sat back on the table, laughing noiselessly, his white 
teeth shining. Captain Halby, with one foot on a bench, was 


picking at the fur of his sleeve thoughtfully. His face was a 


little drawn, his lips were tight-pressed, and his eyes had a ligh 
of excitement. Presently he straightened himself, and after + 
half-malicious look at Pierre, said to Throng : 

‘** Where are they, do you say ?” 

‘* They’re at”—the old man coughed hard—“ at Fort 0’ 
Battle.” 

‘* What are they doing there ?” 

‘** Waitin’ till spring, when they’re goin’ to fetch their cattle 
up an’ settle there.” 

‘*They want—Lydia—to keep house for them ?”’ 

The old man writhed. 

** Yes, God’s sake, that’s it! An’ they want Liddy to marry 
a devil called Borotte, with a thousand cattle or so—Pito, the 
courier, brought me news yesterday. Pito saw her, an’ he said 
she was white like a sheet, an’ called out to him as he went by. 
Only half a lung I got, an’ her boneset and camomile ’d save it 
fur a bit, mebbe—mebbe !” 

“It’s clear,” said Halby, ‘‘ that they trespassed, and they 
haven’t proved their right to Ler.” ; 
* Tonnerre, what a thinker !” said Pierre, mocking a little. 

Halby did not notice. His was a solid sense of responsibility. 

**She is of age ”’ he half asked, half mused. , 

‘* She’s twenty-one,” said the old man, with difficulty. 

‘**Old enough to set the world right,” suggested Pierre, still 
mocking. 

**She was forced away, she regarded you as her natural pro- 
tector, she believed you her father, they broke the law,” said 
the soldier. 

‘* There was Moses, and Solomon, and Cesar, and Socrates. 
and now * mused Pierre. 
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Halby looked over at Pierre astonished. H 
was raillery and good adv A La piece 
‘It isn’t wise to goalone, for if there’s trouble 


and I should go down, who's to tell the trut! 


[Two could do it but on n it isn’t w 
though it would look smart enough 

** Who said to goalom isked Pierre, scrawl 
ing on the table with a burnt mat 

**T have no men.’ 

Pierre looked up at the wall 

‘** Throng has a good Snider thers he said 

‘**Bosh! Throng can’t go.” 

The old man coughed and strained 

“If it wasn’t—only—half a lung, and I could 
carry the boneset ‘long with us 

Pierre slid off the table, came to the old man 
and taking him by the arms, pushed him gently 
into a chair 

**Sitdown ; don’t be a fool, Throng,” he said 
Then he turned to Halby : ** You’re a magis 
trate—make me a special constable; [TU go 


Monsieur le Capitaine 
Halby stared 
ingenuity 


with ho company 

He knew Pierre’s bravery, bis 
But the last 
thing he expected, that the malicious, railing 
little half-breed would work with 
law—worth 


and daring. was 


this 


him and the 


two other men on any counting 


They did not love each other, and Pierre had 
gibing at him and the 


Pierre 


never lost a chance of 
Riders of the Plains 
stand his thoughts, for he said : 


seemed to under 


**It is not for 


you. Lam sick for adventure, and then there 
is mademoiselle—such a finger she has for a 
ven’son pudding.” 

Without a word Halby wrote on a leaf in his 
note-book, and presently handed the slip to 


Pierre. ‘* That’s your as a special 


commission | 


constable,” he said, **and here’s the seal on it.’ 
He handed over a pistol. 
but Halby 


continued : ‘** It has the government mark, and 


Pierre raised his eyebrows at it, 
I wish you to use government arms. But you 
had better bring Throng’s rifle too.’ 

Throng sat staring at the two men, his hands 
** Tell Liddy,” 
he said, ‘* that the last batch of bread was sour 


nervously shifting on his knees 


Lain’t had no rel 
ish sence left. Tell her the cough gits lower 
down all the time. ‘Member 
that felon o’ yourn, Pierre 7” 


Due ain’t no good—an’ that 
she 


when she tended 


and nod 
but she had the 
It’s an 


Pierre looked at a scar on his finger 
ded : ‘She cut it too 
nerve. When do you start, captain ¢ 
eighty-mile ride.” 


young ; 


** At once,” was the reply. ** We can sleep to 
hut which the 


Hudson’s Bay Company had built between two 


night in the Jim-a-long-Jo” (a 


distant posts) ‘“‘and get there at dawn day 
after to-morrow. The snow is light and we 
can travel quick. I have a good horse, and 
you-——” 

‘*T have my black Tophet. He'll travel with 


your roan as on one snaffle-bar. That roan 
you know where he come from ?” 
** From the Dolright stud, over the border.”’ 
‘*No ; that’s 
stop’s pasture, where my Tophet was foaled ; 


wrong. He come from Grey 


they are brothers. Yours was stole and sold to 
the 
hard 


gover’ment ; mine 
The 
keeper of stolen goods, eh ? 


was bought by good 
eh, the 


But these two will 


money. law sometimes 
go cinch to cinch all the way, like two brothers 
—like you and me.” 

He could not help the touch of 
last words : he saw the amusing side of 


irony in his 
things, 
and all humor in him had a strain of the sar 
donic. 

‘* Brothers-in-Law for a day or two,” an 
swered Halby, dryly. 

Within two hours they were ready to start 
Pierre had charged Duc the incompetent about 
things for the old man’s comfort, and had him 
self, with a curious sort of kindness, steeped 
the boneset and camomile in whisky, and set a 
cup of it near his chair. Then he had gone up 
to Throng’s bedroom and straightened out and 
shook and ‘‘ made” the corn-husk bed, which 
had gathered into lumps and rolls, Before he 
came down he opened a door near by and en- 
tered another room, shutting the door, and 
taking a chair inside. A stove-pipe ran through 
the room, and it was warm, though the win- 
dow was frosted and the world seemed shut 
out. He looked round slowly, keenly, inter- 
ested. There was a dressing-table made of an 


old box : 
muslin over this 


it was covered with pink calico, with 
4 cheap looking-glass on it 


was draped with muslin and tied at the top 


vith-a bit } < ribbor \ bon 

i lar tT s i \ i \ " l 

i it i t SI \ i I i nd 

undl It was tl n xpen thing in the 
I ! He w lered, but did not go near it 

vet There was a litt eight-day clock on a 


which had been made by hand—paste 


d with umber and varnished ; a 

tiny litt set of shelve nad f the wood of 

i t l i I = It | t 
to } " ] l t sta f 
I | hint Then 
} i \V li rai 
nade | ‘ i ul xes, With 
i i } \ irl ma iT On 
par s 1 of i bark painted by Indian 
hands S e dresses hung behind th le 
The bedstead was small, the frame of hickory 
vitl foot-board, ropes making the support 
for t husk bed \cross the foot lay a bed 

wh and a pa rf kings 

Pierre looked long, at first curiously, but after 
i little his forehead gathered and his lips drew 
na little sif | id a° twinge of pain H 
kept lookin it t centre the floor as though 
thinking of a distant thin Something, as he 
looked, arrested the ye, thouch he only saw it 
mechanically He got up, went over, and 
picked up a hair-pin. Then he came back to the 
chair and sat down, turning the hair-pin about 
in his fingers, still looking abstractedly at the 
floor 

* Poor Lucy !” he said, presently ; the poor 
child Ah, what a devil I was then—so lon; 
ago 

This solitary room — Lydia’s — had brought 
back the time he went to the room of his own 
wife, when she had gone, dead by her own 


to readjust the broken 


and 


remembering how 


hand, after an attempt 
life, 


which had been hers, 


s of and sat looked at the place 


he left 
to the wall, and 


piec 


her with her wet face turned 
never saw her again till she did the thing which 
set her that he had 


>a Woman alone 


free forever. Since time 
never sat in a room sacred t 
** What a fool, 


at last, 


what a fool, to think !” hesaid 


standing up; ‘‘ but this girl must be 


She must have her home here again.’ 
the 


over to the dressing 


saved. 


Unconsciously he put hair-pin in his 


pocket, walked table and 
On its back was the 
rn ¢ YS ad 
said, ** °C 
is it like that ¢”’ 


A year before Lydia had given Captain Halby 


picked up the hair-brush. 
legend, * L. T. fi 


‘ So—so ?” he 


He gave a whistl 
H.’ Monsieur le 


Capitaine, 


a dollar to buy her a hair-brush at Winnipeg, 
and three months back he had brouzht her one 
worth fifteen dollars. She had beautiful hair, 


and what pride she had in using this brush ! 


Every Sunday morning she spent a long time 
and brushing her hair, and 
she tended it lovingly, so that it 


was a splendid rich brown like her eye, c 


in washing, curling, 
every night 


ling 


nobly above her plain, strong face with its 


rood color 
Pierre, glancing in the glass, saw Captain 
Halby’s shoulder It 


startled him, and he turned round 


face looking over his 


There was 
the face looking out from a photograph that 
s where the bed 


hung on the wall in the reces 


He had 


been 


was not before where he could 
see it, but he noted now that the likeness hung 
where the girl could see it the last thing at 


night and the first thing in the morning 
** And mon 
We shall s¢ 


has his chance 


‘So mitich as that, eh ?’ he said 


sieur is a gentleman, too, e what he 

will do. Well, he 

all 
He 


it, passed out and shut it, then descended the 


now once for 
turned, Came to the door, softly opened 


stairs, and in half an hour was at the door with 


Captain Halby, ready to start. It was an ex 
quisite winter day, even in its bitter coldness 
all the 


quicksilver, and 


The sun was shining clear and strong, 


plains glistened and shook like 
the vast blue cup of sky seemed deepr r than it 
But the frost ate the skin like 
an acid, and when Throng came to the 


had ever been 
door 
Pierre drove him back instantly from the air. 

* | only—wanted to Liddy,” hacked 
the old man, ** that 'm thinkin’—a little m’las 
the an’ camomile. 
Tell her that the cattle ll all be hers 
an’ [ ain’t got no one but 
Pierre 


door, saylnye : 


to say 
ses ‘kinder help boneset 
an’—the 
house, 

But pushed him back and shut the 
‘** Pll tell her what a fool you are, 
Jimmy Throng.” 

And the old man, as he sat down awkwardly 
in his chair, with Duc stolidly lighting his pipe 


” Yes, I be 


over again 


and watching him, said to himself : 
a durn fool ; I be, I be !” 
And when the dog got 


over and 
from near the stove 
** 1 be, Touser : 
I be a durn fool, fur I ought to ha’ stole two or 
three, 
sour bread an’ pork to eat. 
three.” 

Ah, 


of youl 


up 
and came near to him, he said : 


an’ then ['d not be alone, an’ nothin’ but 
I ought to ha’ stole 
Manette ought rive 


to have 
that !” 


you some 


own, it’s true, said Duc, stol 


idly You never was a real father, Jim.” 
‘* Liddy got to look like me; she got to look 
like Manette and me, I tell ye!” said the old 


man, hoarsely, but without coughing 
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Halby rode without a 


word Then they got down and walked for a 
couple of miles, to bring the blood into their 
legs again 
The old man goes to By-by / t said 

Pierre at last 

‘You don’t think he'll last long 

‘Maybe ten days ; maybe one If we don’t 
vet the girl, out goes his torchlight straight.” 

‘She’s been very good to him.’ 

‘* He’s been on his knees to her all her lift 

** There'll be trouble out of this 

* Pshaw The girl is her own maste1! 

‘T mean some one will probably get hurt 


over there.’ He nodded in the direction of 


Fort o’ Batt 


That’s in the game, The girl is worth fight 
ing for, eh 7” 
‘Of course, and the law must protect her 
It’s a free country 
‘So true, mon capitaine,” answered Pierre, 


dryly “It is wonderful what a man will do 


for the law 


The tone struck Halby Pierre was scanning 
the horizon abstracted|y 

‘You are always hitting at the law he 
said. ‘* Why do you stand by it now 


‘Foy the same reason as yourself.’ 
What is that 7” 
‘She has your picture in her room, she has 
my lucky dollar in her pocket.” 
Halby’s face flushed, and then he turned and 
looked steadily into Pierre’s eyes 
‘We'd better settle thing at 
you're going to Fort o’ Battle because you've 


this once. It 


set your fancy there you'd better go back now 


That’s straight You and I can’t sail in the 
same boat Pll go alone, so give me back the 
pistol.” 

Pierre laughed softly and waved the hand 
back 

ade is What a high-cock-a-lorum! You 


want to do it all yourself—to fill the eye of the 


rirl alone and be tucked away in the By-by fo 


your pains—iidis, quelle folie Sie y 


’ vou go 


for law and love: I go for fun and Jimmy 
Throng. The girl! Pshaw ! she would come 
out right in the end, without you or me But 
the old man with half a lung—that’s different 
He must have sweet bread in his belly when he 
dies, and the girl must make it for him. She 
shall brush her hair with the ivory brush by 
Sunday morning. 

Halby turned sharply. 

‘You've been spying,” he said You’ve 


been in her room—you 
Pierre put out his hand and stopped the word 
on Halby’s lips 
‘Slow, slow,” he ‘we are both 


said ; police 


not fight 
and the girl to think of.” 
with a soft fierceness, he added: “If I 
in her room, what of that‘¢ In all the 


wrong 


to-day. Voila! we There is 
Suddenly, 
looked 
North 
2 No 


my eye ; 


must 
Throng 


is there a to say I her 
Well, what if I 


does that hurt her, or you ?” 


woman 


earry her room in 

Perhaps something of the loneliness of the 
outlaw crept into Pierre’s voice for an instant, 
for Halby suddenly put a hand on his shoulder, 
‘** Let’s drop the thing, Pierre.” 
Pierre looked at him musingly. 


and said : 


‘*When Throng is putto By-by what will you 
do ¢” he 
‘** | will marry her, if she’ll have me.” 


said 


‘ But she is prairie-born, and you !” 
‘*[’'m a prairie rider.” 
After a moment Pierre said, as if to himself : 
‘*So quiet and clean, and the print calico and 
muslin, and the ivory brush !” 

It is hard to say whether he was merely work 
ing on Halby that he be true to the girl, or was 


himself moved at something He had a curi 


ous store of legend and chanson, and he had 
the Frenchman’s power of applyi them, 
though he did it seldom. But now he said in a 


half monotone 
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They had scal 1 mile further when 
Pier l to tu ! id, saw a horseman 
n hard after them They drew up, and 
ma Rid tl Plains—was be 
then tH 1 stoy lat Throng’s to find 
Halby, and had followed them rrouble and 
I ler had ed near the border, and Hal 
DY wa needed it n Halby stood still, 
numb with distress, for there was Lydia He 
turned to Pier in dismay Pierre’s face shon 
vith t spirit of fresh adventure Desperate 
nter} es roused him Che impossible had for 
hi l reat har 
I will Fort Battle he said * Give 
MH i rit 1 
Yo i ta it ion said Halby, with 
home i] rice 
I wil it Ww lo n Pierre 
Ve a plist 
vet it, on my honor, if you do 
it.” he said 
Pierre mounted his horse and said, as if a 


thought had struck him ‘If Istand for the law 


n this, will you stand against it sometime for 
rhe 

Halby hesitated, then said: ** Yes, if it’s 
nothing dirty,” and he held out his hand 


Pierre smiled. ‘* Clean tit for clean tat,” he 
said, touching Halby’s fingers, and then, with a 
resture and an au revoir, put his horse to the 


canter, and soon a surf of snow was rising at 
two points on the prairie, as the Law trailed 
south and east 

That night Pierre camped in the Jim-a-long 


Jo, finding there firewood in plenty, and To 
With 
hours he was hid in the woods 
arly 
the dawn break and the 
he watched fort, 
colder, while his horse 


phet was made comfortable in the lean-to 
in another thirty 
behind 
all night He 


Fort o’ Battle, having traveled mn 
saoW 


beginning of sunrise as the 
vrowing 


trembled 


every moment 
} 


and whinnied softly, suffering also 


At last he gave a little grunt of satisfaction, 
for he saw two men come out of the fort and 
go to the corral. He hesitated a minute longer, 
then said; ** Pll not wait,” patted his horse’s 


neck, pulled the blanket closer round him, and 
started for the fort He entered the yard—it 
was empty. He went to the door of the fort, 
opened it, entered, shut it, locked it softly, and 


put the key in his pocket. Then he passed 
through into a room at the end of the small 
hallway. Three men rose from seats by the 
fire as he did so, and one said: ** Hullo! who’re 
you“? One of the others said, however : ‘ It’s 


Pretty Pierre.” 
Pierre looked at the table laid for breakfast 
and said ; ‘* Where’s Lydia Throng 7?” 
The elder of the three brothers 
** There’s Lydia Throng 
though, 


replied : 
There’s 


another 


no 

Lydia Bontoff, 

she'll be Lydia something else.” 
** What does she 
* You've 


here 


and in week 


say about it herself ?’ 


no call to know 
‘You stole her, forced her from Throng’s 
her father’s house 


‘She wasn’t Throng’s ; she was a Bontoff 
sister of us.” 

** Well, she says Throng, and Throng it’s got 
to be.” 

**What have you At 
that moment Lydia appeared at the door lead 
ing from the kitchen. 


got to say about it ?” 


** Whatever she has to say.” 
* Who're 
‘* For her, for Throng, for the law.’ 
‘The law 


darned 


you talking for ?” 


by gosh, that’s good ! 
gambling thief 


You, you 
; youscum !” said Caleb, 
the brother who knew him. 


all 


a trained 


Pierre had the intelligent, 


officer of 


how resolute 
the law. He 
heard a little cry behind him, and stepped side 
ways where he could see 


coolness of 


and yet not turn his 
Lydia stood there 

Pierre !” she said in a half-fright 
sort of pleasure light 
and she stepped forward to 


back on these men. 

** Pierre ! 
ened way, yet with a 
ing up her face ; 
him. One of the brothers was about to pull 
her away, but Pierre whipped out his commis 
* Wait,” he said. 


for the law 


sion Pm 
[ belong to the mounted police I 
have come for the gir] you stole.” 

The elder brother 
read. 


‘* That’s enough. 


snatched 
Then he laughed loud and long. 


the paper and 
** So 
you’ve come to fetch her away,” he said, ‘*‘ and 
the paper 
‘*Come,” he 


this is how do it”—he shook 


‘* Well” 


said, 


you 
suddenly he stopped. 

‘* have a drink, and don’t be 
She’s our sister, old Throng stole 


a dam fool 
her, and she’s 
Here, Caleb, fish 
out the brandy-wine,” he added to his younger 
brother, who went to a 
the bottle 
Pierre 


goin’ to marry our partner 
‘upboard and brought 
said quietly to the 


eirl, waving the 
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father, to Jimmy Throng?’ He then gave her 


liquor away, ‘* You wish to go back to your 


Throng’s message, and added, ‘‘ He sits there 
rocking in the big chair and coughing—cough 
ing ! and then there’s the picture on the wall 
up-stairs and the little ivory brush 


She put out her hands toward him. ‘I hate 


them all here,” she said. ‘* I never knew them 
They forced me away. I have no father but 
Jimmy Throng . I will not stay,” she 
flashed out in sudden anger to the others. ‘ Til 


kill myself before | marry that man Borotte 

Pierre could hear a man tramping about up 
stairs. Caleb knocked on the stove-pipe and 
called to him to come down. Pierre guessed it 
was Borotte. This would add one more facto 
to the game. He must move at once. He sud 
denly slipped a pistol into the girl’s hand, and 
with a quick word to her, stepped toward the 
door. The elder brother sprang between 
which was what he looked for. By this time 
every man had a weapon showing, snatched 
from wall and shelf 

Pierre was cool He said: ‘** Remember, I 
am for the law [am not one man. You are 
thieves now; if you fight and kill you will get 
the rope, every one. Move from the door, o 


I'll fire. The girl comes with me.” He had 
heard a door open behind him, now there was 
an oath and a report, and a bullet grazed his 
cheek and lodged in the wall beyond. He dared 
not turn round, for the other men were facing 
him. He cid not move, but the girl did. 
‘*Coward !” she said, and raised her pistol at 
Borotte, standing with her back against 
Pierre's. 

There was a pause in which no one stirred, 
and then the girl, slowly walking up to Borotte, 
holding her pistol, said : ‘* You low sneak—to 
shoot a man from behind ; and you want to be 
a decent girl’s husband! These men who say 
they’re my brothers are brutes, but youre a 
sneak. If you stir a step I'll fire.” 

The cowardice of Borotte was almost ridic 
ulous. He dared not harm the girl, and her 
brothers could not prevent her harming him. 
Here there came a knocking at the front door. 
The other brothers had come and found it 
locked. Pierre saw the crisis. He acted in 
stantly. ‘‘ The girl and I—we will fight you to 
the end,” he said, ‘‘ and then what's left of you 
the law will fight to the end. Come,” he add 
ed, ‘‘the old man can’t live a week. When 
he’s gone then you can try again. She will 
have what he owns. Quick, or I arrest you all, 
and then———” 

* Let her go,” said Borotte ; ** it ain’t no use.” 

Presently the elder brother broke out laugh 


ing. ‘** D——d if I thought the girl had the 
pluck, an’ d——d if I thought Borotte was a 


crawler, Put an eye out of him, Liddy, an’ 
come to your brother’s arms. Here,” he added 
to the others, ‘‘ up with your pop-guns ; this 
shindy’s off ; and the girl goes back till the old 
man ‘tucks up. Have a drink,” he went on to 
Pierre, as he stood his rifle in a corner and 
came to the table. 

In half an hour Pierre and the girl were on 
their way, leaving Borotte quarreling with the 
brothers, and all drinking heavily. The two 
arrived at Throng’s late the next afternoon. 
There had been a slight thaw during the day 
and the air was almost soft, water dripping 
from the eaves down the long icicles. 

When Lydia entered, the old man was dozing 
in his chair. The sound of an axe out behind 
the house told where Duc was. The whisky 
and-herbs was beside the sick man’s chair and 
his feet were wrapped about with bearskins. 
The girl made a little gesture of pain with both 
hands, and then stepped softly over and, kneel 
ing, looked into hisface. The lips were moving. 

** Dad,” she said, ** are you asleep ?” 

‘** Yes, I be a durn fool, I be,” he said in a 
whisper, and then he began to cough. She took 
his hands. They were cold, and she rubbed 
them softly. ‘* I feel so a’mighty holler,” he 
said, gasping, *‘ an’ that bread’s sour agin.” He 
shook his head pitifully. 

His eyes at last settled on her, and he recog 
nized her. He broke into a giggling laugh , the 
surprise was almost too much for his feeble 
mind and body. His hands reached and 
clutched hers. ‘ Liddy! Liddy!” he whis 
pered, then added peevishly, ** the bread’s sour, 
an’ the boneset and camomile’s no good. 

Ain’t to-morrow bakin’-day ?” he added. 

‘* Yes, dad,” she said, smoothing his hands. 

‘*What danged — liars—they be — Liddy. 
You're my gel, ain’t ye ?” 

‘Yes, dad. Ill make some boneset liquor 
now.” 

‘6 You. yes,” he said with childish eagerness 
and a weak, wild smile. ‘* That’s it—that’s it.” 

She went to get up, but he caught her shoul 
der. ‘1 bin a good dad to ye, hain’t I, Liddy ?” 
be whispered. 

‘* Always.” 

‘* Never had no ma but Manette, did ye 

‘* Never, dad.” 

‘ What danged liars they be !” he said 

She kissed bim, and moved away to the fire 


tw pour hot water and whisky on the herbs 
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His eyes followed her proudly, shining lik 


wet glass in the sun He laughed—sueh a 
wheezing, soundless laugh 
“He! he! he! I ain’t no—durn—fool—bless 
the Lord !” he said 
Then the shining look in his eyes became a 


gray film, and the girl turned round suddenly, 
for the long, wheezy breathing had stopped 
She ran to him and lifted up his head ; and she 
saw the look that makes the fool wise in his 
cold stillness. Then she sat down on the floor, 
laid her head against the arm of his chair, and 
wept as orphans weep 

[It was so quiet inside. From without there 
came the twang of an axe, and a man’s voice 
talking to his horse ; and when the man came in 
he lifted the girl up, and, to comfort her, bade 
her go look at a picture hanging in her little 
room, When she was gone he lifted the body 
and put it on a couch, and cared for it 
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THE YALE Foot-BaLL TEAM. 

It has been a great many years as time goes 
since a Yale foot-ball eleven was scored against 
twice during the same season, but this misfort 
une has been forced on Captain Hinkey this 
fall, and there are still some weéks before the 
close of the season. Unless the Yale team im 
proves decidedly before the Harvard and Yale 
games, Captain Hinkey will not leave a very 
enviable record behind him when he is grad 
uated from New Haven. Last year his team 
was scored against by Pennsylvania, and then 
defeated by Princeton. What the future may 
hold in store should be very sweet to compen 
sate for the reverses of the past. 

There can be no doubt that the Yale eleven 
is now much weaker than other Yale teams 
have been at the corresponding time of the 
year, especially on the defense. Usually by 
November 1st, the defensive work of the team 
is about as perfect as it ever is, for the theory 
at New Haven is that the first thing to do is to 
prevent other teams from scoring, and then to 
attend to the ground-gaining. Something must 
be wrong when two elevens are allowed to 
make points, one just before the time when 
everything ought to be settled. But Yale is no 
worse off than the others. Harvard has made 
a poor exhibition just when they were saying 
at Cambridge that although they might not be 
able to gain much ground themselves, no other 
team, unless it be Yale, could hope to score 
against them. They then went to New York 
and were almost beaten by that surprisingly 
good eleven from Ithaca. But there is yet some 
time before the most important games of the 
season, and all the teams will improve, 

YALE AND PRINCETON. 

Yale must be chosen as a probable winner 
from both Princeton and Harvard. Only one 
thing can defeat the wearers of the blue, and 
that is weakness in the tackles. Murphy is 
back, and playing a fairly good game, but 
Murray will not be good enough for the team 
this year. With Beard again in the line, the 
defense will be much stronger. Greenway is 
playing the game of his life, and is in decid 
edly better form than the Yale captain him 
self at the other end of the line. The centre of 
the line is, and will be, good enough while But 
terworth, Thorne, and De Witt form the best 
trio of backs in the country. Princeton is weak 
back of the line, and Balliet is missed almost as 
much as King ; a new centre and new quarte! 
back, too, make a great difference in the play 
ing of the team. Harvard has been helped by 
the presence of Waters and Mackie in the rush 
line, but something is still lacking in the team, 
The interference is slow, and any fast man can 
come from behind and destroy it altogether. 
Pennsylvania seems to have gone to pieces like 
Brown. This last-named team got in condition 
so early in the season that it scored against 
some of the strongest elevens in New England, 
but now it is in the same place, while the others 
have advanced, and the result is that Brown 
has not made such a good showing of late. 

TRACK AND FIELD SPORTs. 

The autumn track and field sports of the dif 
ferent colleges show that Harvard has secured 
two or three good men in this branch of ath 
letics, and that Yale will have to work hard to 
keep her supremacy. T.e weather conditions 
at New Haven were so bad that it is impossible 
to form a correct estimate of the new-comers, 
although more than one has a reputation. The 
best known of the Cambridge freshmen is Bige 
low, the sprinter. Already he has won the New 
England championship in the short distance, 
and he is by. no means fully developed. At 
Worcester hevhas often run the 100 yards in 
10 1-5 seconds, and the 220 in time almost as 
good comparatively He is beyond question 
the’ best sprinter Harvard has had since the 
‘ei chties, and will do much to help out the Mott 
Haven team next spring. Another valuabk 


man is Hoyt, a young pole-vaulter who has 
already gone over at a greater height than any 
other Harvard man has ever been able to clear, 
and gives promise of doing considerably better 
Hennan, the foot-ball candidate, has shown his 
ability to throw the hammer further than any 


one who represented Harvard at New Haven 


x New York last spring, and there are several 
other freshmen who give promise of distinguish 
ing themselves on the track or the field, On 
the whole, the Cambridge university has reason 
to congratulate itself for having an enterin 

class more prolific with athletic material than 


any other for a number of years 
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The Graveyard Rabbit. 


In the white moonlight, where the willow waves 
He half-way gallops among the graves 
A tiny ghost in the gloom and gleam, 


Content to dwell where the dead men dream 


Sut wary still 

For they plot him ill 

For the graveyard rabbit hath a charm 

May God defend us!) to shield from harm ! 


Over the shimmering slabs he goes 

Every grave in the dark he knows ; 

Bat his nest is hidden from human eve 
Where headstones broken on old graves lie 


Wary still! 

For they plot him ill 

For the graveyard rabbit, though sk+ ptics scoff 
Charmeth the witch and the wizard off ! 


The black man « reeps, when the night is dim, 
Fearful. still, on the track of him 
Or fleetly follows the way he runs, 


For he heals the hurts of the conjured ones! 


Wary still! 
For they plot him ill; 
The souls bewitched, that would find release, 


To the graveyard rabbit come for peace ! 


He holds their secret—he brings a boon 

When winds moan wild in the dark o° the moon; 
And gold shall glitter and love smile sweet 

To who ever shall sever his furry feet! 


Wary still! 

For they plot him ill: 

For the graveyard rabbit hath a charm 

(May God defend us!) to shield from harm ! 
FRANK L. STANTON. 


Men and Things. 


THERE are ominous mutterings issuing from 
Philistia at present, and when we realize how 
sadly things have been going against the grain 
of the inhabitants of that benighted country 
there is not much to wonder thereat. In April 
of this year that jaundiced Vigo Street produc 
tion, ** The Yellow Book,” made its appearance, 
and the poor Philistines were so shocked at the 
idea of anything claiming to belong to the 
ranks of periodical literature attempting to be 
original and interesting that it completely took 
their breath away, and nerve, too, for quite 
unconsciously their mouth-pieces, praising with 
faint condemnatory phrase, lifted it into noto 
riety, if not popularity. This audacious attack 
at conventionality should have prepared the 
lightless ones. But how could they have been 
prepared for what was to follow ¢ Short months 
afterward there made their appearance on the 
book-stalls copies of a most innocent-looking 
book, which bore the trade-mark of one of our 
most respectable publishers and the title of 
‘“Trilby.”. I am not sure but what Mr. du 
Maurier’s ame, which appeared on the title 
page, had also much to do with the odious de 
lusion. For does not Mr. du Maurier draw 
charming pictures of conventional people—not 
conventional pictures of charming people, as 
the benighted ones have it—and was he not 
therefore a guarantee of safety 7? However, be 
the lure whatever it was, title, publisher, 
author, or a combination of all, the innocent 
looking book sold by the thousands—which 
means, of course, that Philistia took to book 
buying—and now the rumbles of indignation 
are beginning to roll in from polluted house 
holds and desecrated firesides, to lodge them 
selves in public print wherever the chance is 
given them, and ‘** Trilby,” the fascinating, de 
lightful ‘ Trilby,” promises to be the most suc 
cessful book of this end of the century. 

But when all is said, and when we've es 
caped from the undoubted influence of this 
worry and coil about the book’s morality, and 
the publishers’ published evidence of almost in 
credible sales, the truth is that as a whole it 
does not compare with Du Maurier’s first at 
tempt, ** Peter Ibbetson.” Of course the first 
part has all the charm of autobiography; but 
with the change of scene from Paris to London 
there is a want of spontaneity, the sense of 
which grows on one until near the end you 
have a very near approach to a tired feeling 
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All readers of the book will remember the 
several pages devoted to that remarkable 
young English artist, Frederic Walker, who 
rather curiously, it is said, was never out of 
his own country; but few of them know that 
Little Billee and he are one and the same 
Writing to a friend in New York last winter, 
Du Maurier remarked that in Little Billee he 
had made an attempt to show what Walker 
would have done if he had been in Paris with 
three such rare creatures as Taffy, Trilby, and 
the Laird of Cockpen 


It is rather a curious fact that two of the four 
greatest living writers of English fiction have 
until the present time escaped popularity, and 
I doubt if it ever really finds them out. But 
Henry James and George Meredith both have 
the appreciation and admiration of that select 
few whose commendation is alone worth the 
seeking. One of these is Mr. Robert Bridges, 
better known as ‘* Droch,” whose trenchant, 
critical paragraphs about books in Life are of 
more value than they pretend to be. Speaking 
of ‘* Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” ‘* Droch ” 
recently said: ‘‘To many readers this novel 
will appeal as the latest expression of the fore- 
most living writer of fiction in English... How 
I shuddered for the devoted ‘* Droch,” and not 
without reason. Hardly a week passed before 
that very genial but utterly irresponsible 
* Lounger” of the Critic called him to task in 
this wise: ‘‘My dear sir, are you laboring 
under the impression that Stevenson, Kipling 
and Barrie are dead ¢ But you are 
not alone. There are others suffering from the 
same delusion, which, like so many delusions, 
passes the comprehension of those not laboring 
under it.” Kipling and Barrie could only be 
named in the same breath with Stevenson and 
Meredith by the ‘‘ Lounger”! It was he who 
the week before remarked that Marion Craw- 
ford, during his just-finished stay in America, 
had written one novelette and four novels, and 
added, ‘* Could any other novelist do as much 
and as well?’ Heaven forbid that any other 
artist ever again be gifted with the same fecun- 
dity that has dragged Crawford down to a 
fourth-rate position, sacrificing undoubted tal- 
ent, if not genius, for the sake of what? Or, as 
Mr. James would say, has made him burn his 
standards and warm himself at the blaze. 


Professional sport, which isn’t sport at all, 
but business, simply business, is securing too 
strong a foothold among us. Its latest encroach- 
ment is on the * gridiron,” and we are promised 
this autumn a series of association foot-ball 
games which will prove rather an innocuous 
entertainment for those who have seen—and 
who has not /—the struggle of two college teams 
playing the modified Rugby game. Who will 
attend these professional games, I can’t imag- 
ine, unless it be the same fatuous crowd who 
delight in the league base- ball contests, and 
who throng the ‘*‘ bleachers’’ day after day to 
see games the outcome of which has probably 
been arranged before their beginning. The 
pre-arrangement of results in all professional 
athletics, and the purely commercial spirit 
which governs them are not by any means the 
worst points against them. The very worst is 
the influence, deadly and blighting, which they 
have on amateur sport. How pernicious it is, 
all who are interested in college sports, where 
its effects have been sadly felt for several 
years, will acknowledge. But the athletic 
alumni of the various universities and colleges 
are becoming yearly more careful and jealous 
of their trusts. And we begin to breathe a de- 
cidedly healthier atmosphere when such rules 
as Harvard made last year, and as Yale has 
made this, for governing the make-up of their 
‘varsity teams, come into being and are en- 
forced Lovis BVAN SHIPMAN, 


McKinley in New York. 


THE reception given to Governor McKinley, 
of Ohio, in his flying c&mpaign tour through 
this State was marked by an enthusiasm which 
attested unmistakably his own personal popu- 
larity as well as that of the principle of which 
he is the foremost champion. All the way from 
Buffalo to New York he was greeted at every 
town and city where his train was scheduled to 
stop by multitudes of citizens eager to do him 
honor, while in some of the principal cities 
where he spoke at length the demonstrations 
matched in size and enthusiastic fervor those 
of a Presidential campaign. His speeches dealt 
mainly with the question of protection, and 
were addressed to the intelligence of his hear- 
ers, Without clap-trap of any sort. Governor 
Mckinley’s services in the recent campaign 
covered nearly a dozen States, reaching from 
the lakes to the gulf, and there is no doubt that 
he did more than any other man to stimulate 
Republican enthusiasm and activity. We give 
elsewhere a number of illustrations of incidents 
of his tour through the Empire State, 
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CONAN DOYLE 


THOSE who have had the pleasure of meetin 
the gifted young novelist, A. Conan Doyle, so 
cially, or who have seen him on the ture 
platform, have been most agreeably impressed 
with the wholesome p 


1 cted man With the statur ft a 


and unaff 


Te 
viant and the health of an athlete in trainin 





Dr. Doyle is a most pleasing, type of ami 


l 


and agreeable manhood. He has looked upon 


the world and is pleased with it, and the world 
as it looks upon him cannot fail in turn to be 
also pleased. He has not jumped into popu 
larity with one bound, but has worked hard 
and with an honest, earnest purpose, for the 
success that is now his, and therefore he ap 
preciates it at its full value, and feels som 
what that he has deserved the recognition 
which now comes generously from every quar 
ter. It is likely that if there has been any sur 
prise in his career it has been caused by the 
phenomenal popularity of his Sherlock Holmes 
stories. He has not said so, but it is evident 
from what he does say that he has never re 
garded these detective stories as equal to some 
ut the 
newness of the detactive methods as outlined in 


other work of which he is the author. 


these stories pleased the public most immensely, 
and there was unfeigned rezret when the series 
ended with the death of the wonderful hero 
Dr. Doyle has been importuned to bring She1 
lock Holmes back to life and to start him out 
on a further career cf bunting down criminals 
and unraveling mysteries. But this the nove! 
ist is disinclined at present to do, and it may be 
that the time will never come when ue will 
care to resurrect this unique and picturesque 
personality. 

But, as said before, Dr Doy le worked a long 
and serious apprenticeship before he had be- 
come a master craftsman in the art of creative 
fiction. Educated at a public school in Eng 
land, he wrote stories while he was still a lad, 
and always cherished an ambition to lead a life 
of letters. In his first story, he says, he had two 
characters—a man and a lion. Unfortunately 
for the man and for the story, the incidents of 
the narrative moved so rapidly that the lion ate 
the man up, which brought both man and story 
to an untimely end. Then when he went to Edin- 
burgh tostudy medicine his taste for story-writ- 
ing went along with him, and he still further 
cultivated the pleasant gift which has now made 
himfamous. In Edinburgh healso took copious 
mental notes, and these, as those know who 
have read his works, he uses now and again in 
the moving tales with which he delights an ad 
miring world. It was during these studies that 
he met the man who was constantly in his mind 
when he was writing of the adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes. This gentleman was a lecturer in 
the Edinburgh University, and he had an inter- 
esting habit of observing men and things with 
much closeness. Then, putting together in logi 
eal order the results of his observations, he 
would make a diagnosis of the disease from 
which the man was suffering, and also tell 
where the man was from, what his occupation 
was, and so on, before he had spoken to the 
patient at all. The faculty of this lecturer in 
this way convinced the medical student that 
detectives might be more logical in their inves- 
tigations of mysteries, and not depend so much 
on mere chance as they do. To illustrate this 
theory the remarkable Sherlock Holmes was 
created, 

When Dr. Doyle went back to England to 
practice medicine he occupied what spare time 
he had in writing stories. For ten years he 
kept this up, but his success was not great, as 
he never, during this period, earned more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars in a year by his 
writing. He made an Arctic trip and traveled 
elsewhere, always picking up experiences that 
were afterward to be valuable, and all the 
while cultivating that faculty for observation 
without which a fiction writer’s realism is sure 
to be faulty and his idealism out of adjustment 
with the facts of the world. Ripened and train- 
ed he went in seriously, a few years ago, fora 
literary life, and he has the proud satisfaction 
of realizing to-day that he is the most popular 
English writer of contemporary fiction 

We speak of Dr. Doyle as an English writer. 
His name and his appearance both indicate that 
he is of Irish parentage, but in everything else 
the man is decidedly English—English of a fine 
and unusual type, because his mind is not hand- 
icapped with prejudices, nor his manners 
hampered by a scorn of those things not met 
with at home. When we come to think of it, 
it is the commercial Englishman, the traveling 
bagman from Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool, who has done so much to make the 
Englishman, obnoxious when he is away from 
home. The English artist and the Engli bh man 
of letters is apt to have his head open on too 


IN AMERICA. 


many sides to feel like condemning everything 


n the world not British in its origin 


Dr. Doyle’s visit to this country has a double 
purpose In the first place he is lecturing, and 
lecturing with good success In the second 
place he is looking about him and seeing for 


himself the people which furnishes by a great 
many the largest number of readers of English 
in the world \ popular writer of English, 
wherever may be his home, would be an anom 
alous creature if he did not look upon the 
\merican people with a great interest, for it is 
on this side of the water that the largest part of 
his audience live In the old days of piracy, 
before an international copyright law had been 
passed, it was easy to understand how an Eng 
lish author might look upon us with angry im 
patience. But Dr. Doyle cannot have suffered 
very seriously on account of encroachments 
upon his moral rights. He therefore must have 
brought only pleasurable predilections, and these 
are likely to be « hanged into agreeable Cconvic- 
tions by the appreciative reception of him in his 
When he went, directly after his land 
ing, to the Adirondack hills to shoot deer and 
found none, though he waited patiently for 


travels. 


four days, his temper as a sportsman was 
seriously tried, but he nevertheless returned 
to New York in amiable mood and began his 
lectures forthwith. Though the deer fought 
shy of him the people did not, and there was a 
great crowd to hear his first address on ‘* Nead 
ings and Reminiscences.” Among his recollce 
tions were some of Thackeray, who was remem 
bered as a household visitor ‘‘ with an old 
man’s hair, a young man’s eyes, and a child’s 
laugh.” In this first talk he said that among 
his boyish favorites were Washington Irving 
and Fenimore Cooper, while later he read with 
pleased delight the histories of Francis Park 
man, from whose splendid pictorial pages came 
in a great measure the inspiration for his own 
book, ** The Refugees.” 

From New York Dr. Doyle went to Chicago, 
where he lectured two days later, and then he 
continued a tour which is to end somewhere in 
the middle of November. Then he is to return 
to New York, and after a brief stay go back to 
England. Dr Doyle has been interviewed by 
the reporters wherever he has been since he 
landed in this country, and an effort has been 
made to induce him to speak critically of his 
American contemporaries in the making of fic- 
tion. This Dr. Doyle has declined to do, for the 
very obvious reason that such a course would 
be out of taste under the circumstances of his 
visit, and extremely impolitic from every point 
of view. But the reporters have not hesitated 
to quote Dr. Doyle as saying here what he said 
in England long ago, to the effect that Mr. 
Howells took a rather narrow view of the pur- 
pose of fiction. Mr. Howells has maintained 
that the stories have all been told, and that 
therefore the purpose of every new novel must 
be to paint a picture in realism, the story being 
but the canvas upon which the artist is to 
work, or the stage on which the players are 
to act. Dr. Doyle has maintained that the 
primary object of a novel is to amuse, to inte 
est, and if the story do other things as well, 
then well and good. But he is evidently of the 
opinion that the stories which attempt a great 
deal beyond their primary object usually fail 
in that object as well as the other things be- 
side. Here is the way he expressed himself on 
this subject : ‘* We talk so much about art that 
we tend to forget what this art was ever in 
vented for. It was to amuse mankind—to help 
the sick, the dull and the weary. If Scott and 
Dickens have done this for millions they have 
done well by their art. Where would Gulliver 
and Don Quixote and Dante and Goethe be if 
our sole object was to draw life exactly as it 
exists / No; the object of fiction is to interest, 
and the best fiction is that which interests most. 
If you can interest by drawing life as it is, do 
so. But there is no reason why you should ob 
ject to your neighbor using other methods.” 
This is what he has said in answer to Mr 
Howells’s often-repeated strictures in the meth 
ods of others and in defense of his own. 

At another time Dr. Doyle said of his art and 
that of the novelist of the future: *‘ I think the 
age of fiction is coming—the age when religious 
and social and political changes will be effected 
by means of the novelist. Look, within recent 
years, how much has been done by such books 
as ‘ Looking Backward,’ or ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 
Everybody is educated now, but comparatively 
few are very educated. To get an idea to pene 
trate to the masses of the people you must put 
fiction around it, like sugar round a pill.” 

Dr. Doyle hes just had published by the Ap 
pletons a book of stories called ** Round the Red 
Lamp.” Some of these stories have been seen 
in this country before, but the collection is none 
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the less interesting on that account. The medi 


particularly valuable for the 


eal stories are 
reason that they show what a master of fiction 
who is also learned in the science of medicine 
and the art of healing can do with such un 
promising material That Dr. Doyle tells 
these tales without in the least shocking his 
readers shows that he has lightness of touch as 
well as vigor of method Less of an adept 
would have failed most signally He has not 
only escaped failure, but has scored another 
brilliant success We all of us have more on 
less experience of the sick-room, and after the 
first shock of reading of hideous illnesses, severe 
operations and wasting diseases is past, we 
really enjoy yarns the contemplation of which 
might rather repel us. But in this book are 
other than medical stories, and these are writ 
ten with the author’s characteristic spirit and 
dash 

The work of fiction that Dr. Doyle has most 
recently finished has not yet been given to 
the public The book is called ** The Stark 
Munro Letters.” Dr. Doyle believes this to be 
the best work he has yet done, and those who 
have had the privilege of reading the manu 
script and the advance proofs agree with him 
in his estimate of this absorbingly interesting 
piece of fiction It will be given to the Ameri 
can public through the columms of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, and the publication will begin in De 
cember, and so soon as the remarkable stories 
by Gilbert Parker, ** Pierre and His People,” 
have been finished. In this Stark Munro story 
there is much that is unconsciously autobio 
graphical, though it was in no sense Dr. Doyle’s 
purpose to write his own experiences asa young 
medical practitioner when he fashioned the 
story which will in a little while be 
the public through these pages. 


ven to 


PHILIP POINDEXTER 


The Position of 
Woman in England. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, October 24th.—Old Sir 
Thomas Browne, of Norwich, were he alive to 
day, might be tempted to amuse or instruct our 
modern sages on a thousand ancient subjects, 
such as ** Why a man should get drunk once a 
month,” of the ‘*musical note of swans before 
death,” that *‘ storks will only live in republics 
aud free States.” But the present moment in 
England would not be opportune for an ex 
pression of his views of woman. ‘t The whole 
world,” this British sage declared, ‘* was made 
for man, but only the twelfth part of a man for 
woman. Man is the whole world, but woman 
If Mrs. 
Hobson and the so-called pioneers in the new 
woman movement had such a formidable rebel 


only the rib or crooked part of man.” 


as this to overcome, their crusade would indeed 
be a glorious one. As it is, modern man here 
seems to have laid down flat upon the face and 
wisely waited until the whirlwind has spent 
itself. The latest move among the more con- 
servative British matrons is that ‘‘the attitude 
toward men, taken by some advanced women, 
is calculated to injure their best interest.” One 
of the most amusing incidents in connection 
with this craze was a cleverly-written letter in 
the Daily Telegraph by one signing himself ** A 
Catholic Husband.” 


This letter opens as follows: ‘ The ‘ new 
woman,’ whose moral nature is so sensitively 
strained by the oath of matrimonial obedience 
extracted from her by ‘ The form of solemniza 
tion of matrimony’ commanded for use by the 
Anglican and Protestant Church, has an eas) 
remedy in her own hands. Let her become a 
Catholic! For Catholic wives make no oath 
of obedience to their husbands at all.” 

This proved a veritable bomb-shell, and has 
drawn forth hundreds of letters, and inaugu 
rated a controversy as to why the oath of obe 
dience was omitted in the Catholic marriage 
service, Among the literary trophies of this 
discussion of the new woman the following is 
decidedly funny 


Oid Adam was laid in a slum-—burr, 
And a rib taken out of his side, 
And when he awoke from his s!um—burr, 
He beheld his most beautiful bride 
She was not taken out of his head—surr, 
To rule and tri-umpf over him ; 

Nor was she taken out of his foot--surr 
By him to be tram-peled on ; 

But she was taken out of his side—surr, 
His fellow and equal to be ; 

3ut when they're united in one—surr 
The man is the top of the tree !° 


There is a suggestion of ’alf-and-ali. (not a 
bad drink, by the way) about this : 
They were so truly one that none could say 
Which of them did rule and which obey 
He ruled because she would obey ; and she 


In thus obeying, ruled as well as he 


Seriously speaking, the condition of. woman 
in England is undoubtedly advancing. There 
is a growing tendency of woman to play a more 





prominent part in industrial and professional 
omplete occupation figures of the 
Eleventh United States Census have not yet 
been published. When they are, we shall know 
for certain \t the present time I am inclined 
to venture the opinion that woman is making 
greater progress to independence of action in 
conservative old England than in the United 
States. The last british census (1891) shows that 


while the | 





rtion of women occupied in 


other than home 





ork is only growing a little 
faster than the growth of occupied males, in 
creasing 16.5 per cent. in the decade, as com 
pared with 14.7 for males, the gain of women 
over men in the professional, industrial, and 
conunercial classes has been much more rapid 
Professional women have increased 67.9 pei 
cent., and commercial women no less than 81.6 
per cent while women engaged in industrial 
pursuits have increased 16.7, or slightly faster 
than the aggregate growth of female occupa 
tions It is very doubtful, to my mind, if the 
United States will make as good a showing as 
this. Itshould be brought to the attention of 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Miss Frances Willard, 
or some one of the earnest and consistent work 


ers for the advance of woman 


The Pall Mall Gazette deprecates all this dis- 
cussion about the new woman. It fears she 
will be fly-blown and vulgarized beyond ex 
pression If it continues, says this organ of 
American and British swelldom, ‘‘ she will bea 
stock incident of the music-halls, like drunken 
husbands and other ‘ out-for-the-nighty’ peo- 
ple Before the burglar uses his boots—‘ those 
he will call 
her New, with numberless cheap jests at her 
age. We will see a new ’Arriett, a new Mrs. 
*"Awkins.” Like most English journals, the es 
teemed Pall Mall Guazett 


iron-shod correctors of my wife’ 





is behind the times. 
We not only will see a new British matron, but 
we do see her every day. She may be seen on 
any public road, riding side by side with the 
‘master ” on a bicycle. I do not mean young, 
giddy, newly-married women, but mothers of 
large and growing families. While her Ameri 
can sister has been telling about the pleasures 
of bicycling, and writing to newspapers about 
it, the British matron has settled the question 
by mounting the fascinating machine and tak 
ing to the road. Thus has she stamped with 
her approval the exercise for her daughter, and 
the cycle in England is supreme. 

That women are making greater headway 
toward sharing man’s labor in England than in 
the United States, 1 believe and am prepared 


to defend. ROBERT P. PORTER. 


A Rising Artist. 


AMONG the 
younger art- 
ists of this city 
no one shows 
greater prom- 
2 of a brill- 
iant future 
than Mr, Will- 
iam F. Kline, 
whose portrait 





as 


is given here- 
with Mr. 
Kline, who is 
a native of 
South Carolina, and only twenty-four years of 


WILLIAM F, KLINE. 


age, has been studying art ever since he was 
sixteen. Five yeays ago, when a student of the 
National Academy of Design, he won the five- 
hundred-dollar traveling scholarship, which 
enabled him to spend a year in Paris, where he 
studied in the Julian School under Bouguereau 
and Laurens. More recently he assisted F, D. 
Millet in decorative work, and painted several of 
the huge figures that adorned the Liberal Arts 
building of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
His latest triumph was the capture of the Jacob 
H. Lazarus Biennial Traveling Scholarship, 
which grants two thousand four hundred dol- 
lars and provides for a two years’ course of 
study abroad, which was awarded him by the 
jury of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Thirteen paintings were submitted in this com 
petition, all having the same subject, and being 
governed by the same general instructions as to 
light and shade. The fact that the verdict of 
the jury was unanimous gives special value to 
the award. 

It will interest our readers to know that the 
principal artistic feature of the Christmas 
number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY will be a double- 
page picture by Mr. Kline, entitled ‘‘ The An- 
nunciation.” This will be printed on heavy 
paper, in form for preservation, and will, we 
are sure, be highly prized as a specimen of the 
high professional quality of this young Ameri 
can artist. This number of the WEEKLY will 
contain other features, literary and artistic, 
including the first installment of Conan Doyle’s 
latest and greatest story, which will make it 
especially interesting and valuable, 
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ON BOARD THE TRANSPORT NAGATA MARU, 
OFF THE COREAN COAST 
FOREIGNERS living in Japan are wondering 
as to whence the diers wet sent to Corea 
They will tell you that they saw none at Yoko 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki, the large seaports of 
Japan, and that the sending of fifty or sixty 


thousand soldiers has been done in the quietest 


and most mysterious way. When [ inquired 
into the matter from the lieutenant-general of 
the empire, he smiled and answered ‘Our 
men, arms, ammunition, provisions, etc., have 


been shipped from a barbor quite unknown to 
foreigners. We call it Ujina It is situated 
near Hiroshima, on the inland sea, at the 
southern terminus of the railway It is one of 
the finest harbors in the world. Six years ago 
we built there immense docks, which have just 
come very handy. We were much blamed at 
the time by Parliament for spending so much 
money, but we knew it would be useful some 
time. The great advantage of this place, being 
situated on the inland sea, is in being alto 
gether out of the reach of the cnemy. Then it 
is quite a little place, where nothing interferes 
with the military and naval works. In Kobe, 
Nagasaki, and other large cities, where the pop 
ulation, native and foreign, is very large, we 
would not have been half as free. Thousands 
of people would have been in our way, hun 
dreds of reporters would have been on hand to 
count men, horses, and guns, etc., ete. In 
No one could go 


there without a passport, and then there was no 


Ujina it was quite different 


distraction whatever to take officers and sol 
diers from their dutiés.” 

This will show that Japan has expected this 
war long since, and also how cleverly they have 
been preparing for it. So far nof one foreigner 
has been allowed to follow the Japanese arm) 
A score of war correspondents are in Seoul, 
where they have been for weeks, unable to ob 
tain the pe rmission to go to the front The 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette and 
other English papers have at last given it up 
and gone to China. General Count Oyama, 
minister of the War Department, explained to 
me why the permissions have been refused 
“You see, there are no accommodations at all 
in Corea We could not promise to feed or 
shelter them. They would suffer greatly, and 
in spite of their efforts, be continually in om 
way. Then we would be morally responsible 
for their lives, and we would be all the time in 
dread for fear that they might venture them 
selves and fall in the hands of the Chinese. 
Last, but not least, we were extrem ly anxious 
that the movements of the army should not be 
known and revealed. We want this to be ab 
solutely secret. How could it have remained 
so had we allowed all these war correspondents 
to follow the army <” 

\fter the interviews I had at the War De- 
partment, at the staffs headquarters, at t! 


Le 
I 


palace with my friend, H. E. Sannomiea, 


grand master of the court, and after the 
charming evening | spent in company with 
ministers of war, the lieutenant-general, and 


all the highest officers of the army and navy at 


rave to 
the French and Russian military attachés, | 


the occasion of the dinner which they 


obtained the permission to go to the front, and 
the lieutenant-general cabled to all 


manders to do all they could for me. 


the com 
As there 
are no passenyer steamers goin to Corea at 
the present time, | was given the permission to 
go to Ujina and embark on the first transport 

It is thirty hours by rail from Tokio to 
Ujina, through a most charming and most 
picturesque country. The line follows, most of 
the time, the shores of the inland sea, with its 
thousands of islands of all imaginabk shapes, 
covered with woods and fields of hundreds of 
different shades of green, and small villages of 
fishermen, with their quaint houses perched 
along the hills. Mundreds of junks sail swiftly 
on the dark blue sea, with their big square 
sails, so white under the azured sky. Rice 
fields, tea plantations, and bamboo groves come 
to the. very edge of the sea, not an inch of 
ground being left uncuitivated. This is what 
[saw through the windows on one side of the 
car. Turning and looking ‘through the other 
windows, I could see the richest valleys, the 
most picturesque mountains, the loveliest 
rivers, streams, cascades, and waterfalls—a 
combination of the Thousand Islands, the Hud 
son, the Italian lakes, the Austrian Tyrol, and 
Switzerland ‘en miniature. Now and then we 
would stop at nice, clean, well-built little sta 
tions, and hundreds of people would come 
around my car, looking curiously at me, for it 
is very seldom that a foreigner is seen that way 
Indeed, they had a very good time looking at 
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MILITARY 


LESLIE'S 


THE EAST. 
TROOPS FOR COREA—EFFICIENCY 
ADMINISTRATION. 


me and laughing—for they laughed, but in a 
polite and good-natured wa Boys with im 
mense baskets on their heads would run all 
along the train, selling food to the hungry 
travelers Though I am far from fond of 
Japanese ‘‘chow,” and had taken provisions 
along, | bought some of that food and did not 
ruin myself either : for six cents of Cur money 
| got two dainty boxes, tied together by a 
string, in the knot of which was a toothpick ; 
} 


on the cover was an envelope, on Which flowers 


had been painted, which contained two cho; 
stick One of the boxes was filled with fine 
rice All this for six cent for one and three 


quarters cents I bought a tea-pot filled with 
tea, and a cup, pot and tea remaiming my 
prope rty 

Hiroshima and Ujina are, as I have said, the 
present headquarters of the Japanese navy and 
army. The Emperor, who is most anxious to 
watch personally all that is connected with the 
campaign, has decided to leave his capital, 
Tokio, and to come here. The old feuda} castie 
has been repaired, new buildings have been 
quickly put up for the staff, the military and 
civil household, etc. I visited the palace, ready 
to receive his Majesty, who was expected the 
following morning. It was a very unpreten 
tious building, most simply furnished. The Em 
peror would not allow any money to be spent 
for his comfort when, he said, his soldiers are 
suffering in Corea. 

| immediately went to Ujina, about two miles 
distant Hotels there are unknown, of course. 
and [ had to put up for the night at a Japanese 
tea-house It was far from comfortable. from 
our point of view, but the people were more 
than kind, polite, and anxious to do their best 
I was up early the following morning to present 
my letters to the commander at Ujina. On my 
way to his headquarters I noticed that the 
harbor was undoubtedly one of the finest and 
largest I had ever seen. Several steamers were 
at anchor. ‘The docks were crowded with 
horses, boxes, cases, packages of all kinds, yet 
there seemed to be no confusion whatever. All 
work was done quickly, without noise, and in 
the greatest order. The commander, Colonel 
Yamane, received me most graciously. From 
him I learned that only two divisions, about 
forty-five thousand soldiers and ten thousand 
coolies or porters ha i been sent to Corea. ** We 
have five more divisions,” said the colonel 
‘** but I doubt very much whether we shall send 
more than another division. It is quite enough 
to rout these Chinese troops,” he added, smil 
ing. Having spent several years in Austria, 
Germany, and France, studying the military 
organizations of those countries, he is consider 
ed a great authority. He declared to me that 
he thought mobilization in Japan as quick 
and as thorough as in Germany, and I read 
ily believe it, considering that three officers, 
the colone] and two assistants, were sufficieat 
to do all the work of embarking fifty-five thou 
sand men, and of sending transport after trans 
port full of horses, arms, provisions, ammu 
nition, apparently with the greatest ease. 

Here at Ujina are kept the eighty Chinese 
prisoners of war brought from Corea. ‘* They 
are the strangest prisoners in the world,” said a 
captain. ‘* They havea tremendous amount of 
baggage with them and no end of money. But 
they are the dirtiest beings on earth, and we 
must every few days give them new quarters, 
so as to avoid disease breaking out where they 
are. They were very much scared at first, 
thinking we would cut off their heads. | 
hardly think they feel safe, as yet.” I asked 
for and was given permission to see the pris 
oners. Most of them were tall, strong fellows, 
Well dressed. A few young boys from ten to 
twelve years old were among them. They 
seemed perfectly satisfied with the treatment 
given them. 

The transport, the Nagata Maru, which left 
in the afternoon for Corea, happened to be the 
oldest, slowest, dirtiest of all. Twelve hundred 
coolies and two hundred horses were packed on 
the deck, in the cabins, everywhere, in fact 
Many of these men had never seen a foreigner, 
and looked at me as a very curious being. The 
commander-in-chief of Ujina kindly accom 
panied me to the steamer and warmly recom 
mended me to the captain, but, alas! all the 
recommendations in the world could not have 
made the transport cleaner, and the odors less 
horrible. Then there was the chance of running 
into the Chinese fleet. All this, added to the 
Japanese food, made me feel very uncomfort 
able, indeed, by the time I went to bed ; but my 
good angel was kind to me and, in spite of the 
flies, made me dream of the Waldorf ! 

September 18.—At five o’clock this morning 
I was suddenly awakened by terrific shootin 
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and the running around the deck of hundreds 


of excited beings It took me but a minute to 
reach the deck, and there the situation was not 
difficult to take in \ short distance off was a 
man-of-war, steaming right up to us, and as 
she displayed no flags it was immediately sup 
posed she was Chinese Of course there was no 
hope of escapin The few soldiers on board 


vot their rifles and swords, ready to sell their 
lives dearly; the fifteen hundred coohes hud 
dled all together, making a deafening noise, 
and—the man-of-war quietly passed us. Then 
all those coolies started to laugh, rolling them 
selves on the deck 


ly less pleased 
than they were that the vessel was not a Chi 


I was scarce 


nese man-of-war \. B. DE GUERVILLE 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


The Lost Boy. 
(A PRIZE LABYRINTH.) 


CONDUCTED BY SAm LoypD 





WHEN the ancient dame of the Black Forest 
went away on a journey, she said to her son 
Ivan: ‘* When going from the house take one, 
two, three, four, five, or six steps in any direc 
tion preferred. At that stopping-point a num- 
ber on the tree tells just how many steps to 
continue to the next point, where again a num- 
ber indicates the third journey, etc. From all 
such points you may go in any direction—at 
right angles or obliquely—and by a happy selec 
tion will speedily return to the house.” 

Euler, the famous mathematician, published 
a rule to solve all such labyrinths and maze 
puzzles, but as it may be new to many, ten dol 
lars will be divided among such as can trace 
young Ivan’s wanderings correctly. 


The Daisy 
Problem. 
A LEGEND 
OF 
SWITZERLAND. 
HENEVER I 
see a field ot 





smiling daisies 
I am remind 
ed of a pleas 
ing incident 
which _ befell 
me a quarter 
of a century ago during a trip from Luzerne to 
Fliihllen. While stopping at the village of Alt 
dorf we saw a little maiden playing with some 
daisies, and when we showed her how, by pick 
ing off the petals of the flowers, she could prog 
nosticate her matrimonial future regarding the 
proverbial ‘‘ rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief,” she assured us that every one was famil 
iar with the game, with the slight diiference 
that in picking the petals you can pulla single 
one or any two adjoining ones, the object being 
to see who could pull the last leaf and ieave the 
‘old maid ” with the othea 

To the intense astonishment of our entire 


‘stump ” on 


party the litthe maiden, who could not have 
been more than seven years of age, defeated our 
entire party, winning every game, no matter 
who played first 


> 
30] 


[I did not study out the trick until we were 
well on out urney, and therefore never hat 
the satisfaction of beating the little mathema 
tician at her own game, but have often played 
it since, and now publish it for the benefit of 
our solvers. Five dollars will be given for the 
best rule showing how to play the game success 
fully, and in our next issue a second stipulation 
will be given, which makes a pretty problem, 
with an offer of a New Home sewing-machine 
for the best correct answer 


Portraits of 
Beautiful Women. 


WHETHER or not portraiture be the highest 
form of art, it is unquestionably the most pop 
ular, and it was with something of genius that 
the charitable persons in charge of it conceived 
the idea of the exhibition just opened at the 
Academy of Design in New York for the bene 
fit of St. John’s Guild and the Orthopedic Hos 
pital This is a collection of portraits of beau 
tiful women, and has in it the works of such 
men as Lely, Gainsborough, Romney, and 
Reynolds, side by side with examples from the 
brush of Sargent, Chase, Robert Reid, and Ab 
bott Thayer, together with representative por 
traits from the brushes of the artists who 
flourished between the golden era of portrait 
ure in England and the present day. Some of 
these portraits we reproduce in this paper this 
week. 

These portraits deserve a more carefulstudy 
than could be given to them while they were 
being classified and arranged by the hanging 
committee. The first glance that a visitor has 
of the exhibition will give the impression that 
there is a uniformity of excellence in the work 
shown ; the next impression will be that the 
American portrait painters hold their own in 
the distinguished French and English company 
that they here find ; and we are inclined to be 
lieve that this impression will be strengthened 
rather than weakened by familiar inspection 
and careful study. 

Twenty years ago an American who wanted 
a decent portrait felt obliged to go to Paris for 
it. Now there is no necessity for any feeling 
of this kind, though unfortunately it exists in 
many quarters. This exhibition will do much 
to remove this feeling, which, once founded on 
knowledge, now exists only in ignorance. The 
exhibition is also rich in miniature, the col 
lections of Mr. Peter Mari? and Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan having been put at the disposal of the 
committee. Mr. Marié has been for half a cent 
ury past a devoted admirer of the beauty of 
American women, and in making his collection 
of miniatures his ardent and enthusiastic nature 
found most congenial employment. Here we 
find many of the famous beauties of the past 
still in the youth that will not fade—side by 
side with the lovely creatures who to-day lend 
light and grace to the society of the world. Are 
our woman more beautiful than those of previ- 
ous generations‘ That is a question which 
every visitor of inquiring mind will take to this 
exhibition. Can the answer be found there ’ 
To be frank, we do not believe that it can 
Beauty of womanhood is not comparative. It 
is too satisfying for that It eludes analytical 
study just as the aroma of ge ntility escapes too 
close inquiry. It existed in the past—iteexists 
now—these two facts should make us-content 
with both past-and presentand confidentgof the 
future 


Do You Have Asthma? 


Ir you do you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Conga River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
disease. The Kola lnporting Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 
new discovery, that they are sending out free 
by mail, iarge trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma, who send their name 


and address on a-postal-card. Write to them 
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OHL, THE CORNELL STAR FULL-BACK, 


THE ** HEADS DISCUSSING THE KULES FOR THE GAME, 





MARSHALL NEWELL, CORNELL’S COACH. 








LINE FOR A TOUCH-DOWN, 


WRIGHTINGTON (HARVARD) GOING THROUGH THE 





BREWER (HARVARD) ABOUT TO PUNT FROM A FAIR CATCH. 


THE COLLEGE FOOT-BALL SEASON. 


AT MANHATTAN FIELD, NEW YORK CITY, OCTOBER 271Ta.—INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEMMENT.—{SEE PaGE 297.) 





HARVARD VERSUS CORNELL 
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DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF THREE HUNDRED FLOWER-BOATS AT CANTON, CHINA. JAPANESE FIKLD ARTILLERY.—Jl’a/l/ Mall Budget 
London Graphic. 
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THE WAR IN THE EAST—WEI-HAI-WEI, THE CHINESE NAVAL PORT AND ARSENAL IN THE GULF OF PE-CHI-LI.—I/lustrated London News. 





THE WAR IN THE EAST—A SCENE OUTSIDE PEKING.—lIllustrated London News. THE WAR IN THE EAST—THE LANDING OF a TROOPS AT CHEMULPO. 
London Graphic. 
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TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH 

THe pop r route is the Southern WR i j 
mont Air Line,’ via Washingtor 

i # great system comprises nearly five thousand 
miles of railway, and extends fror Washi Db 
C,, reaching a a Southern cities and nter 
resorts. Operates tl only solid Pullmar estil 
train from Ne’v York to the South Through P 
man service from New York to Atlanta. Georgia 
Montgomery, Alabama: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Kirmingham, Alabama; Memphis, ‘Tennessee ; Ashe 
vill North Carolina ; Hot Springs North Car na 
Savannah, Georgia ; Jacksonville, Florida; Tampa, 
Fiorida; Augusta, Georgia. and Aiken. South Carolina 

f you are going to any point South. Southeast, or 
s hwest, to quick time, sure tions. and 

forts of first-class trave Bet at your tickets 
I i via sont n Ra Vay 

For rates, map of ute t ca on or a as 
R D. Carpenter, As Alex. S. Thweatt 
Eastern Pusese it, @71 Broadway New York 
N Y¥.; W. A. Turk, General Passenger Agent, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 

THE OPIUM HABIT. 

Few persons have displayed more energy in the 
field of public reforms than Dr J. L. Stephens, of 
Lebanon, Ohio. Much of his time has been spe in 
lecturing gratuitously on the subject of the pium 
and morphine habit, endeavoring to arouse public 
appreciation to the extent of the misery which tl 
habit is causing throughout the country And in 
our legislative councils, too, his voice has been heard 
in the advocacy of enactments calcul legally 
regulate the indiscriminate admini n of botl 
intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs. His adv 
tisement appears elsewhere in this paper, and | 


highly indorsed both at home and abroad 


REPORTERS wanted for special newspaper work 
Either sex. Stories, sketches. poems, etc., sold on 
commission New writers developed Over thir 
teen hundred magazines and ne wspapers on our list 
Address (with stamp) Interstate Press Association 


3 22. Indianapolis, Indiana 


LAWYERS 
take, to ease the strain 
Of wearing work on wearied brain 


Bromo-Seltzer. 


THE VALUE O 


appreciated by e 
cure uniformly 


GOOD BREAD 
but so few are able 
This is often due to the 


is 


very one, 


gvod results 


to se 


fact that when milk 1s used the character of it is ex 
ceedingly variable : by using Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream you will overcome this difficulty 
Try it. 
WHY PUT OFF 

taking medicine until you are sick? You can keep a 
box of Ripans Tabules in the house, and at the first 
signs of a headache or bilious attack a single tabule 
will relieve you 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their childreu while teething, with perfect 
soothes the child, softens the guns, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


suCcCeSS It 





REDUCED RATES. 


Tue first-class New York and Boston fare via the 
Fall River Line has just been reduced from $4 to $3 
A corresponding reduction has been made t> all other 
Eastern points. 


Dr. StEGERT'’s Angostura Bitters, the celebrated ap 
petizer, is used all over the world 


THe autumn effects on the picturesque Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad are not surpassed, and rarejy equaled, by 


those of any other railroad on this continent. The 
varied and constantly-changing foliage, widely and 
richiy distributed, affords a pleasure that cannot be 


described in words 

Every accommodation is afforded the traveler to 
take in the grandeur of this wonderfully picturesque 
route Fine coaches, large windows, descriptive 
literature, and everything to secure comfort, are to be 
found on this line. 

Anthracite coal used exclusively. insuring cleanli- 
ness and comfort No smoke, no dust, no cinders. 

For fall information and _ illustrated descriptive 
matter address Charles S. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia, Pa 


Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old or middle-aged man, euffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. HunGcerrorp, Box A. 231, 
Albion, Michigan. 


A THING of beauty anda joy forever’ is the Little 
Bijou Grand Piano manufactured by Sohmer & Co. 
Catl at the warerooms, No. 149-155 East Fourteenth 
Street, and see this wonderful creation of musical skill. 


Anzemic Women 


with pale or sallow complexions, 
or suffering from skin eruptions 
or scrofulous blood, will find 
quick relief in Scott’s Emulsion. 
All of the stages of Emaciation, 
and a general decline of health, 
are speedily cured. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard 
look that comes with General 
Debility. It enriches the blood, 
stimulates the appetite, creates 
healthy flesh and brings back 
strength and vitality. For Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak 
Lungs, Consumption and Wasting Dis- 
cases of Children. 

t. Mailed FREE. 


nd for our pamphl 


Scott &Bowne, N.Y. AllDruggists. 60c.and $1. 
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Luxuriant | 14 ¢c.ean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irri d d scaly eruy 
tions, is produced by CUTICURA SoaP, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify 
ing soap in the world, as well as p t 
and sweetest for toilet, 
Sold throughout the worl 
Drvue & CueM. Corp,,t 
* All about the Skin, 5« 








Grecian ) 
MAIDENS) 


well 











T is kne 


PEERLESS 


wn in histe 
BEAUTY 
owing to 

HARMLESS 

IENTS which they used at 


ry that the 


of Grecian 
maidens was know! 
INGRED- 


bath. 


their 
edge of certain 
the In our 
BEAUTI- 


FYING PRINCIPLES combined in 


day, young ladies find the same 


Constantine's 


Persian Tlealing 


Pine lar Soap. 


The HEALTHFUL PROPERTIES of 
this EXTRAORDINARY PURIFYING 
AGENT are UNLIMITED, but are more 
particularly noticeable in their beautifying 
effects upon the HAIR, COMPLEXION 
AND TEETH. These CHARMS OF 


FEMALE LOVELINESS are enhanced, 
and THEIR POSSESSION ASSURED, to 


every young lady who uses this 


Great Original Pine Tar Soap, 


Let all who desire to make themselves 
IRRESISTIBLY BEAUTIFUL, 
ee IRE ITY = 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


FAT 














15 Ibs. a month Any one 
remedy. Safe and sure 
” Box: 104, St. Louis, Mo, 


FOLK can make 


Particulars 2c. ‘K. 


LADIES |! Why Drink | Poor Teas ? 


ee 
GREATAMERICAN 


When you can get the Best at 
Cargo prices ee Quan ity. 
Dinner, Tea and ‘Toilet Sets, 
Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Cook Books and all kinds of premi- 
ums given to ¢lub Avents, 
God Incom > made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods, 
For full parti ulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 


ComMPANY 





P.C. Box 289. 











THE CELEBRATED 


SOlMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


CavuTion.—The buying public will please not con’ 
found the SoumeR Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


LONDON 
THE LANGHAY., Portland Place 
ation at top of Regent Street 
Americans. Lighted by 
d’ héte. 


WOMANS 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by 
Liquor Dealers and Drug 


Unrivaled situ 
A favorite hotel with 
electricity ; excellent table 





SAFEGUARD. 
Gem Rubber Co., 


Sealed particulars free 
Kansas City, Mo 





eading Grocers 
sts. 














FREE BOOK 





Mr \N Pay N 4 " Pow 
I , } il has ! ind is! \ 
N ‘ 1 s Americans 
ha vrit ul e | i similar character 
lls As a Ma f ¢ It w 
S | l R s Brothers, Bostor 
iss Ca v i Irs es at ( t g 
i nd arly s is 1 
i “ I principal ass 
Mis se D has remained in I n for 
S { vil Instruction 


The « ‘* 
Amateur 
Camerist 
Begins + 
Well 





The Folding Kodet. 





If i electing ! rument he «¢ oses one that 
5 not t i in the range of work it 
will i¢ is ada} 1 to nd or tripod use and 
1s lg ht and « ny 

Now take the Kodet » it is not expensive but 
it has a good lens, uses piat¢ r films, takes 
nap shot r time pictures al 1 tocuses Wl 
index or on the ground glass. New improve ed 
shutter, revolving stops, and speed regulator 
for shutter. Latest improvements, finest adjust, 
ments, handsome finish, Prices $12.00 to $2 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
3 Rochester, N Y 


end for Catalogue, 
Kodaks and Kodets 


$° 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER! 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA . 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


CARD 
OPIU 


DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES chatty 


by my INVISIBLE Tubular Cushions, e he Ip 
vices combined. 


FOR 1895 e 50 Sample Styles 
AND LIST OF PREMIUM ARTICLES 
PREELAVERFIELDPI B CO,CADIZ,OHIO 






ays. 
DR.J.STEPHENS, 








cabanas, ‘Ohio. 


more to good ing than al other 
Whispers ar Help ears as g 


lasses 






















doeyes. F. Hiscox, nae B'dway, . Book of proofs FREE 
DENVER ane. 6% to 10% 
Only promising 
vast, rich tributary territory yet to develop. Great gold 
pansion, Safely inade far Wester n Joans are, after all, the 
est nent. Low valuations rule now. Abundant references 
Free circulars? _Sobn E. Leet, 1515 Tremont St., Denver, Cok 
FREE: ich to every 
d watch to every 
oot canderot ti spaper,. 
Cc ut this out and send it to us with 
FP 5 0Ryon ss, and we 


r full name and addre 





v he end you one of elegant, 

richly jeweled, goldtf i watches 

t ss for exa n, and if 

t Itise a ary arance to 

. OO goldwa pa ir sample 

T @, $3.25, and y s Wesend 

“ the wa g untee that 

‘ t rit ata tir within 

1 t satisfactor and if 

ay sell or cause the sa six we 

mw give \ (ne Pree. Ww rite at 

once, as we shall send it samples 
for 60 davs only Address 


THE NATIONAL M'F'G 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, ILL. 


Nervous and Chronic 
Ailme nts For men 
only The Hewlin 
Medios al Co., Buffalo, 
Pes New York 


AGENTS $75 A WEEK 
en AT HOME, 
using or selling PRA ACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Theros- 
ero method, used iu all factories 
to plate new goous. Plates gold, 
—|silver, Bickel, etc , on watches, 
<\jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 
{ail metal goods; fine outfits for 
agents; different sizes; always 
rewiy; no battery; ne tov; no 
axes sy nee; no limit to plating 
@ great money mak: r. 


W.P. . A Clerk No. 16, Columbus, Ohio. 




















SA Duran 











The age and genuineness of THIS Whisky are 





ruaranteed by the Exci Depart ment of the Cana- 
dian Government by certificate over the capsule 
of every bottle. From the moment of manufac 
ture until this certificate is affixed the Whisky 
leaves the custody of the Excise ¢ ff.cers. 

No other Government in the World provid es for 


consumers this independent and absolute guaran- 
tee of purity and ripeness. ** Canadian Club” 
Whisky is particularly adapted for medicinal use. 
When not obtainable from local dealers we will 
gladly supply consumers direct upon application. 
A 5-ounce sample, with the usual Government 

guarantee, will be sent prepaid, by express, to any 
address in the United States on receipt of 50c. in 
stamps. Distilled and bottled by 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS, Limited, 

WALKERVILLE, CANADA. 
LONDON, 69 and 70 Mark Lane, E. C, 

NEW YORK, 1232 Broadw ay. 

CHICAGO, £23 and 224 Monadnock Block. 








Warner & Co’s Original sence 


Lithia Tablets 


For the correct administration of Lithia, 
and for making Lithia Water of definite 
strength. 

An elegant and effectual remedy 
in Rheumatism, Gout, Stone in 
the Bladder, E 

Convenient, ¢ 


| Can be Had at All Druggists. 


_ ° ' 
Ne a a a a i a ee 
q E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., f 


LARGEST 


“s0— 


. portable 
Gravel, 
] 


ficient and economical. 











LINE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC \ 
SUPPLIES i 
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IN THE WORLD 
Send for Catalogu 
The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL for 1894 is now 
4 ready, price 75 cents. Postage 18 cents. > 
4 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


~~ 





ar |Y ~S 


A BETTER COOK TAIL AT HOME. THAN 1S SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 











ALL READY FOR USE, NO MIXING. 


The Glub 
Gecktails 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, WHISKY, 
HOLLAND CIN, TOM CIN, 
VERMOUTH and YORK. 
For the Yacht 
Sea 
the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 
For the Camping Party, 
For the Summer Hotel, 
For everywhere that a delicious Cocktail is ap- 
preciateck Try our YORK ( ocktail—made with- 
out any sweetening—dry and delicious. Asample 
40z. bottle sent to any address, prepaid, for 40c, 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York; Hartford, Conn.; 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, E wena 


Shore, 


SAPOLIO | 


LIKE 


A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 


BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE, 














@| THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC |@ @ 








FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 
STIMULATES 
REFRESHES 


Body ans 
Brain 


Indorsed by eae: — a 
STITUTIONS 


Sent Free. me 75 PORTRAITS 
and eaten of Celebrities. 
@| Mar 


OID SUE 











ANI & CO., 








West St., Ne 








MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central 


ition, the 


very centre of the city, 


train, 


> New York Centr 
The Great Four-track Trunk 
t fre 


Grand Central 


Trains depat 


Connecting tt 


Chicago is cnly 24 hours away ; 


Eleven through trains each d 


Practical y a train every 


**AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NICKEL PATE 


TheNenYork Chicayos Sr Lous R R 


SOLID i 
remover Buffalo and Chicago 
TRAINS ; 
| gttimmnecstyed  ppetononaen 
BURRET YY DINING 


SLEEPERS, CARS, 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between CHICAGO, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 


BAGGAGE CHECKED TO DESTINATION 
Tickets to all Points East or West at Lowest Rates. 
AT CHICAGO the Depot of the Nickel Pinte 

Road is located at Twelfth St Viaduct. cor 
Twelfth and Clark Sts , convenient by street 
car orelevated R R to any part of the c.ty 
AT CLEVELAND alitrains stop at Euclid Ave 
and Pear! St, and at Main Passenger Station 
Broadway near Cross St 
AT BUFFALO trains run into Union Depot of 
the Erie Railway 
For rates and other information consult near- 
est Ticket Agent, or address 
A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 
Gen‘! Sup't. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 
F. J. Moore, General Agent, Buffalo, N.Y 





* Southwestern 
Limited” 


RUNS DAILY 
BETWEEN 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON, 
Cincinnati. 
Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, 

VIA 








dD. 


Genl. Passenger and Tix 


F.0.M B. MARTIN, 


Passenger Traffic 


CORMICK, 
Manager. ket Agt. 


CINCINNATI. 


CHLORIDE OF GOLD CURE. 


Treatment at home. Cure re rmanent. Write for cir 
auter of testimonials, N. D. CRARY, Manager, 821- 
22 Kirk Building, Sy rac oh N.Y. Mention this paper- 


TROY 
IMPROVED 








BICYCLES SiS 
ofEFLM Cot 3 yA 
Rises oft: 15 ye 0. 
WATCHES 166 Main St,,Cincinnati,OQ 








The Christmas Number 


OF 





Our Foreign Pictures. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST 
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without 
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resistance. 
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ir entire army 


River, whole Chinese force 
offering 
Japanese captured thirty 
imme 
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ing 
any serious 
field-guns, 
nse quantity of rice, 
than three hundred tents. 
the Chinese hed 
tified position which bars the road from 
but there is little probabil 


Japanese 


and more 


this writing are intren¢ 
well-f 
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ity t 


c<den to Peking. 


iat the advance can be checked, 


their army being vastly superior numbers 


ll as:dash 
army of 
landed at 


in 
and enthusiasm. 
thousand 
Talien-Wan 


and equipment, as we 


A second 


men Is reported to have 


Japanese twenty 


on Chinese territory. Late accounts represent 
the Chinese army in the field as poorly armed 
and without discipline ; executions for desertion 


continue to be fourteen 
The 


to a 


frequent, a 
ade 


Chinese 


s many 
lin 


army, 


as 


1en having been behe a single day. 


~ ipplies of the according 
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just returned from the interior, 
ient for smaller force than the 
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through they pass army is 
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’ the 


wounded in battle 


custom of Chinese to 


and leave them on the field. 


(CHINESE NAVAL PORTs. 

The three naval ports of China which are 
particularly exposed to Japanese attack by sea 
are Wei-Hai-Wei and Port Arthur (Lu Shun 
Kou), on the opposite sides of the entrance from 
t Yellow Sea into the Gulf of Pe-chi-li; 
Tien-Tsin, on the Peiho River, on the road from 
the seaport to Peking. Demonstrations have 
been made against Port Arthur and W ei-fiai 
Wei, and one or both may be taken, though the 
Chincse regard the latter as practically im 
pregnable from the sea. \ll the forts there 
have recently been fully armed, and every pos 
sible landing-place in the neighborhood has 
been rendered secure against a Japanese at- 
tempt by the construction of strong earth- 
works in addition to the standing defenses. <A 
Japanese fleet of eleven vessels was reported off 
this port late in October. Port Arthur is of 


especial importance to the Chinese. It now in- 
cludes a large refitting 
of twenty-five feet at 

wharves and quays border this basin, and are 
connected with the 


basin, with a Cepth 


low water. Spacious 
work-shops by a railway. 
Two docks hundred feet leneth 
and the 
repair of ships of all sizes, from iron-clads to 
The 
constructed on the 


one four in 


cther smaller—are here 


torpedo-vessels. foundries and workshops 
are most improved models 


and contain the best modern machinery. Seven 
thousand troops, who are accoutred and drilled 
on the European model, garrison the fortifica 
tions, and are 
the 


pedo-b« ats. 


AC 


further assisted in the defense of 
port by submarine mines and a fleet of tor- 
ANTON CATASTROPHE. 
One of 


catastrophe at 


our first pictures illustrates a recent 


Canton, China—the destruction 


by fire of the flower-boats moored in the river, 
in rows or streets, and fastened together with 
chains. ‘‘ These flower-boats constituted one of 


the sights of Canton. 
and even three, 
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from a Chinese 
most luxuriously furnished, 
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windows, 
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stories and all were 
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with colored g 
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popular with 
In all, three 
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tourists. 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 

Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and = a ul tre ‘wna s and 
eudache arisir 
from them, 
. GRILLON, 
33 Rue di s Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Drugyists. 


\RBIER 
GRILLON 


is in preparation. 


Every prom- 


inent advertiser should be in- 


terested in this Special Issue. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY Forms will close November 15th, 


SEND FOR RATES AND INFORMATION. 


110 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, 


Manager Advertising Dept 





ready for the | 


} 


are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 


torpid 


Beecham’s 


pills 


dyspepsia, heartburn, 
lyspey } tl 


liver, dizziness, sick heads 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 


tite, sallow skin, when caused 


by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them 

Book free: pills = At 


drugstores,or ts B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., ay York. 


fs WIFE VAT'AND PAY FREIGHT. 


io Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singersewing mac}ine 
= ies. ly tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 






A and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
H Automatic Bobbin w inder, Se olf-Threading Cylie 
mplete 
set of Steel Atti hans nts3 shir pps a any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No mone 
75,000 now inuse. W orld’s Fair Meda} award n 
Buy from factory and s d agent’s er 
Cat This Out and se nd te di ay for machine or larg » free 
catalogue, testimonial f the World’ a Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Br Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 








on PIMPLY FACES. 

Largest es i he treat 
ae nent [SkIN.ScALP AND Neves. Jono Hl W ood 
—~ Y bury. Dermat: gist am W.4 st.. N. ¥. City 
wT t W I a] I Ss Pp. Send! 

f a ] i i) 4 Z 
‘24 Miss wits style 
Sey has id her new visit- 
~ ® , . 
Ph ing gown made with 
4 ram —) €1 t gores in the 


finishe 





and ~d 
he fashionab!] 
“Redfern” 
; é Bias Corded 


a) 





Velvet, r 
ed 
See wv oe 
AF ° » 
4 . -@ 
| \ ol oy ‘ Bias 
oe .” % Velveteen 
of the famous Skirt Binding. 
Look for "S. H M First Quality n the label of 
ever yolt vou v. 
S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





HAVING 


A copy of the above picture, entitled ‘ 


scribers to TRUTH, 
lithographed in colors. 


the most attractive 
Subscription rate, 


FUN.—Time, 


‘ Having 
graphed in colors on heavy plated paper suitab le for framing 
weekly 
four 


4 A.T1. 


4 A.M.,” size 14x 21 inches, litho 
. will be sent free to yearly sub- 
paper published. Every issue beautifully 
dollars a year, Send for sample copy. 


Fun.—Time, 


TRUTH, 





203 Broadway, New York City. 













CHRISTY CARVER 


Actual size, 14 inches. 





Actual size, 154 inches. 


CHRISTY CARVER, HAM OR MEAT KNIFE. 





Now is the time when carving-knives are most in demand. Have you ever tried a Christy Carver? The won 
ppp i c ures oe ze makes it the easiest knife with which to carve meat », fowl, ete., etc. Does its work lke 
a razor. The Ham-knife has saw-teeth on top for cutting bones the remarkable cutting edge of our 
F ‘MOUS CHa. BREAD-KNIFE. If your dealer does not kee} ample will be sent on receipt of e 


5 cents each, of either Ham knife or Carver. Our o 
Parer, 15 cents (these three together for $1.00 Hoi 


Christy Knives are sold everywhere. Beware 
selling most goods by December 31st. Write for particulars 
Box 25, F remont, Ohio. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED ) MONTHLY. 








the r knives are: 
sehok 


rf we 





, 75 cents; Cake-Knife, W ¢ 
1 Saw 
agents 


s A Steinway pian ffered to 
rders to THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 


rth 


Address all ¢ 


PRICE, 5 cl CENTS PER COPY, or 


50 CENTS FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 





Our | 
Illustrated 
Press 


is a high-cl 
of 


and literary excel 





ass monthly pic- 


| torial unsurpassed at 


tistic lence 


It is beautifully printed, is 


replete with fine illustrations 
of current 


news events, and 


is filled with delightful sto- 
ries and articles by the most 


prominent writers of ficti n 





It is sold for the remark 
ably low price of 
_—— 


CENTS 
| PER COPY. 
| order witt ' 


Leave your 


your newsdealer to be served 


| 1 
regularly with it, or send 50 
| cents In postage-stamps ! 

| a year's s mn to 


OurlllustratedPress, 


110 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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IT ee A DIFFERENCE. 


MOTHER (near- ighted) — 
street ! Where can the police ‘a ? 
DAUGHTER (weeping)—** 


‘See that disgracefully- intoxicated brute across the 


Oh, ma, it’s Brother Bob!” 


MoTHER (sw ooning)—** Then the saloon-keepers have been drugging that poor 


child again I’ 


Te | 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 





Extract °f BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— 
a different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


a os HIGH GRADE 


OCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


f%, On this Continent, have received 







from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


> Un Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
= mas or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

ed in an % to of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, was. | 








Iiss Maria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends | 
the use of 


Liebig COPMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK, 
which will be sent free on ap- 


plication to Dauchy & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 








& WILSON’S 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 
THE BEST” 
E 


HERE. 


VERYW 





POROUS GLOVES WORN AT NIGHT 


will whiten and beautify the hands. Boxed 
and mailed, with cream preparation, on receipt of 
$2.00. State size wanted 


Best Glove on Earth for Women and | 


Men. Price, $1.25; 4-button, 7-hook and gents’. 
Our $1.00 Saxe has no equal; colors: tans, modes 
and browns. Postpaid on receipt of size and address. 


HEALEY GLOVE CO., 


92 Spring Street, New York, 


~ CHOICEST 
_ SMOKING 
TOBACCO 
THAT 
PERIENCE CAN 


EXPER 
PRODUCE Of OR THAT MONEY CAN BUY. 


A 2o0z.trial package postpaid for 25 cents. 
MARBURG BROS. 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO, Successor: 
BALTIMORE, Mp 











The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. 
nited States government hospitals after a thorough 
| chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 


U Used in 


ind finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled 
oy the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 

or sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
the barrel. Address Acker, Mexract & Conpit, New 
York, N. Y +, OF 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., | 


LOUISVILLE, KY, 


W; L .Doucias 


{S THE BEST. 
NO wena 


HO 5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& REED CALF. 
, 94.43.39 FINE CALF& KANGAROO 
7 + eae SOLES. 
o 
$2 EXTRA F — ENS 


*2.4178 BoySScHOoLSHOES, 


seen 
$3 ee ST DONGOL, | 
. pa FOR CATALOGUE 
. W-L.-DOUGLAS, 
———, BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, We are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute, If your dealer cannot ‘supply you, we can, 















PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 











LIE’S WEEKLY. 






















for gentlemen 
is the only sat- 
isfactory gar- 
! ter, as it auto- 

matically ad- 





men’soutfitters 
everywhere. 
Ask for the genuine 
BOSTON GARTER 
and be sure you getit. 
MADE BY 
George Frost 
Company, 


Boston. 





6 
¢ 
() 
¢ 
{) 
4 
a 
) 
() 
justs itself to 
any size of leg 
and does not 
bind. 
It is sold by 


NoveMBER 8, |894. 





99%%% 
s PURE: 


FORK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 




















“The Best of Everything” 


is the material used in 


the preparation of 


Franco=American 
Soups. 


Sample can of soup sent (postage prepaid) on receipt of 14cts. 
Don’t forget our Plum Patarey. sample can 14cts. 


Franco-American Food Company, 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 











PTT LCCC LC 
If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


is as good as the genuine. 


SOUDVUDUEDUODDDUNDUONDAOOODDDONOUEUNE 








Allcock’s 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


<a 


HITE 


Porous 
Plaster 





} | SUOUEUOUDUOD EUG UUEUAOOOEEOENEL 








ED. PINAUD’S. 


Latest Exquisite Perfume, 





BOUQUET MARIB LOVUISE. 





. 
Constabl le onal 


Plaid, Check and Stripe 
Velvets, New Colorings 
Plain Velvets, 


GLACE VELVETS. 


NOVELTIES 
Lyons Silk and V Wool Fabrics. 


Broadovay KR i9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 























C. C. Shayne’s name in a fur garment isa 


guarantee of reliability. Awarded highest 
prizes at the world’s fair. Shayne’s, 124 and 
126 West Forty-second street, New York, is 
the leading fashionable resort for reliable and 
elegant furs. Fashion-book mailed to any ad- 
dress, 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





